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AT the meeting of the Geological Society on 
December 18 Mr. Charles Dawson, F.S.A., 
of Uckfield, described in detail the site near 
Piltdown Common, Sussex, where he found 
the remarkable fragments of a skull, to the 
discovery of which we briefly referred in last 
month’s “ Notes.” Four years ago, while 
walking along the road passing from Lewes 
northwards into the Weald, Mr. Dawson saw 
that it had been recently mended by peculiar 
flints. These, he found, came from a pit 
situated in the corner of a field under a 
venerable yew-tree. A little later, on visiting 
the pit, he found that labourers had dug 
out a “thing like a cocoanut,” and thrown 
the splinters on the rubbish-heap near by. 
It was from this rubbish-heap that the greater 
part of the skull was recovered, but the lower 
jaw was dug out of the undisturbed stratum 
at a later date. 

The gravel in which it lay, Mr. Dawson 
said, consisted for the greater part of water- 
worn fragments of Wealden ironstone and 
sandstone, with occasional pebbles of cherr, 
probably from the greensand, and a consider- 
able proportion of chalk-flints, which were 
also waterworn, all deeply stained with oxide 
of iron, and most of them tabular in shape. 
The human skull was originally found by 
workmen, broken up by them, and most of 
the pieces thrown away on the spot. As 
many fragments as possible were recovered, 
and half of a human mandible was also 
obtained from a patch of undisturbed gravel 
close to the place where the skull occurred. 
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Two broken pieces of the molar of a Pliocene 
type of elephant and a much-rolled cusp of a 
molar of a mastodon were also found, besides 
teeth of a hippopotamus, the bones of a form 
of deer, of a fossil type of beaver, and an 
extinct form of horse. Like the human skull 
and mandible, all these fossils were well 
mineralized with oxide of iron. Many of the 
waterworn iron-stained flints closely resembled 
the “ eoliths ” from the North Downs near 
Ightham. Mingled with them were found a 
few Paleolithic implements of the character- 
istic Chellean type. Thegravel at Piltdown, 
he continued, rested upon a plateau 80 feet 
above the River Ouse, and at a distance of 
less than a mile to the north of the existing 
stream. 


¢ ek ¢ 
Dr. Smith Woodward, of the Geological 
Department of the British Museum, then 
described in detail the skull, mandible, and 
associated fossils. The actual remains shown 
to the Society are, as he explained, fragments 
of a massive skull, with bony walls nearly 
1 inch thick ; the fragments are sufficiently 


” 


complete to give, when fitted together, a fairly 
accurate picture of the greater part of the 
brain-containing part of the skull; the face, 
and the greater part of the forehead, are 
missing, but fortunately half of the lower jaw 
with the first and second molar teeth i” situ, 
was recovered. The front part of the man- 
dible, which carries the incisor, canine, and 
premolar teeth, is also missing—but there is 
enough to show that in the region of the chin 
the conformation was identical with that of 
anthropoid apes. Not a single bone of the 
limbs or trunk was found. 


¢ k & 
The skull, Dr. Woodward contended, ex- 
hibited all the essential features of the genus 
Homo, with a brain-capacity of not less than 
1,070 c.c., but possibly a little more. It 
measured about 190 mm. in length from the 
glabella to the inion, by 150 mm. in width 
at the widest part of the parietal region ; and 
the bones were remarkably thick, the average 
thickness of the frontals and parietals being 
10 mm., while an exceptional thickness of 
12 mm. was reached at one corner. The 
forehead was steeper than that of the 
Neanderthal type, with only a feeble brow- 
ridge; and the conformation of the occipital 
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bone showed that the tentorium or covering 
over the cerebellum was on the level of the 
external occipital protuberance, as in modern 
man. Seen from behind, the skull was re- 
markably low and broad, and the mastoid 
processes were relatively small. The horizon- 
tal ramus was slender, and so far as preserved 
resembled in shape that ofa young chimpanzee. 
Molars one and two, which occurred in their 
sockets, were typically human, though they 
were comparatively large and narrow, each 
bearing a fifth cusp. The two molars had 
been worn perfectly flat by mastication, a 
circumstance suggesting that the canines re- 
sembled thoseof man in not projecting sensibly 
above the level of the other teeth. The 
weakness of the mandible, the slight promin- 
ence of the brow-ridges, the small backward 
extent of the origin of the temporal muscles, 
and the reduction of the mastoid processes, 
suggested that the specimen belonged to a 
female individual, and might be regarded as 
representing a hitherto unknown species of 
Homo, for which the new name was proposed 
of Evanthropus Dawsonii. 
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In the discussion that followed Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, Professor Keith, Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, Mr. Clement Reid, Dr. Duckworth, 
and Professor Waterston spoke. There was 
considerable difference of opinion as to the 
date to which the skull might be assigned. 
Professor Keith and Mr. Reid Moir (in a letter 
to the Zimes of December 22) refuse to 
accept the view that the skull is of the same 
age as the Chellean implements. Mr. Reid 
Moir says: “In my opinion, then, Mr. Dawson 
is to be congratulated on having made the 
immensely important discovery of the remains 
of one of the beings who made the Eolithic 
flint implements, and that we are at last able 
to form some idea of what these immensely 
ancient people were like. As is well known, 
the ‘humanity’ of the Eolithic flints has for 
many years been disputed, one of the chief 
objections to their acceptance having been 
that they had never been found in intimate 
association with human bones. With this 
discovery that objection finally disappears.” 
There can be no doubt of the extremely 
primitive and ape-like nature of the skull ; but 
we think that many archeologists and anthro- 


pologists will be chary of expressing such posi- 
tive opinions on the difficult question of age 
as have been expressed by sundry writers in 
the newspapers. 


+ ¢ 


In an interview with a newspaper corre- 
spondent, reported in the Daily Mail, 
December 20, Dr. Smith Woodward seems 
to have committed himself to some very 
positive statements. ‘That this skull,” 
he said, ‘representing a hitherto unknown 
human species, is the missing link, I for one 
have not the slightest doubt. This discovery 
takes us back nearer to the source and origin 
of the first living creature than any discovery 
ever made before. . . . The most significant 
thing about this discovery does not so much lie 
in the fact that the brain is infinitely smaller 
than that of an ordinary human being, or that 
the jaw is the jaw of a chimpanzee; but in 
the fact, proved beyond doubt from the shape 
of the jaw, that the creature when alive had 
not the power of speech. But that it had 
some brain is certain. Therefore, in the 
evolution of the human species, the brain 
came first and speech was a growth of a later 
age. This point about the creature’s brain 
and its inability to speak is to be thoroughly 
discussed by Professor Elliot Smith before 
the Royal Society in February. 

“The skull and jaw will be on view in the 
British Museum, and any learned societies 
may, if they wish, obtain plaster casts of it.” 


¢ +¢+¢ ¢ 

The Zimes of December 26 and 27 contained 
two long letters by Dr. Ashby reporting on 
archeological research in Italy intg12. They 
told of work done in Rome itself, including 
the important results of Commendatore 
Boni’s excavations on the Palatine, the 
researches of Dr. Fritz Weege in the ruins 
of the Golden House of Nero, with their 
revelation of ancient paintings, and Senator 
Lanciani’s investigations at the Baths of 
Caracalla. Outside Rome, the report dealt 
with the explorations at Ostria and Cume, 
further explorations at Pompeii, and excava- 
tions at Pzestum, where the finest and best- 
preserved temple is now no longer to be 
allowed dedication to Poseidon, which is to 
be attributed to the oldest temple, or so called 
basilica. 
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‘“‘ The cumulative effect of these last excava- 
tions,” says the Zimes, in concluding a leading 
article on the report, “has been to deepen 
our impression of the immemorial age of 
Italian civilization, though they have not 
added much to our knowledge of its early 
developments, or of the sequence of events. 
But Ostia, which was once so important, is 
beginning once more to become intelligible ; 
much is being discovered about Cumz, the 
almost desolate site of a once famous Greek 
city, and the new discoveries at Pompeii— 
including the unique picture of Venus in a 
car drawn by elephants-—are of thrilling 
interest. It is rather sad, however, to find 
that the world, which has for ages given the 
great temple at Pzstum to the earth-shaker 
Poseidon, has now to revise its judgment 
and assign to him a less important temple. 
But that is what is always to be expected. 
The advance of knowledge is ever a danger to 
tradition.” 
Pg 


There was a large and influential attendance 
at the first meeting of the newly-formed 
Historical Antiquities Committee for the 
County of Salop, held in the Borough Com- 
mittee-Room of the Guildhall, Shrewsbury, 
on Tuesday afternoon, December 10. Sir 
Offley Wakeman, Bart., was voted to the 
chair. He said that the object of the com- 
mittee would be to exercise a watchful care 
over the many objects of interest in the 
county. He deprecated any raising of the 
cry of vandalism, and said they should 
rather go on the lines of securing what they 
desired by bringing private influence to bear 
un those who had the care of these ancient 
buildings. On the suggestion of Mr. H. F. 
Harries it was agreed that the organization 
should be called an association rather than a 
committee. There wasa general feeling that, 
discreetly conducted, the association might 
perform a very useful work. Officers were 
duly elected, and the annual subscription was 
fixed at 2s. 6d. We wish the new organiza- 
tion a prosperous and useful career, though 
we find it a little difficult to understand why 
its functions cannot be discharged by the 
existing Shropshire Archzological Society. 


The French Committee of Historical Monu- 
ments on January ro considered the case of 
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the old cemetery of Orléans, which the munici- 
pality wished to destroy for the purposes of 
road construction and the building of a theatre 
and town hall. In view of the opposition to 
this proposal, the municipality undertook to 
remove a portion of the cloisters and set 
them up elsewhere. This cemetery, which 
is a very ancient one, and stands behind the 
apse of the Cathedral, has been several times 
restored. The cloisters still possess forty- 
eight ancient arches, of which several have 
been built up to form shops. The Com- 
mittee, considering that the cemetery is an 
architectural monument of great interest, and 
almost unique in France, proposes that, as 
far as possible, it should be restored to its 
primitive condition, and that the munici- 
} ality of Orléans should be asked to consider 
if it is not possible to carry out the improve- 
ments it desires without injuring the cemetery. 
At a recent special meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries a resolution was moved by the 
Council to extend the presidential term of 
office to seven years, instead of the five to 
which it was reduced in 1907 on the re- 
commendation of a special committee. The 
proposal did not secure the support of two- 
thirds of those present, and was therefore 
lost. 


¢ ¢ ¢ . ; 

Mr. R. Blair, F.S.A., of South Shields, writes 
under date December 28: “I have read 
your note in this month’s Antiguary respect- 
ing the Tong cup. It makes one rather 
indignant to find that Church-people pay so 
little regard to the belongings of their 
churches, of which, as you rightly say, they 
are mere trustees. But this greed of money 
seems to be so universal that the sooner the 
State takes possession of all Church furniture, 
etc, and thus prevents its alienation, the 
better for the Church and our descendants, 
as the present custodians, with few excep- 
tions, are too ignorant to be judges. A few 
years ago I visited a church on the borders 
of Wales where there is a pre-Reformation 
chalice or paten, I forget which, which the 
Vicar informed me that his Bishop advised 
him tosell. Fortunately this particular Vicar 
had not only sense to reject such advice, 
though coming from his Bishop, but taste 
to hold on to it.” 





i} 
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Last month we printed (p. 40) a letter from 
Mr. John Richardson containing an inquiry 
about a picture, formerly at Diseworth Hall, 
in Leicestershire, which is believed to be an 
original study by Rubens. Mr. Richardson 
has very kindly sent for illustration the block 
of a photogravure of the picture, which we 
have pleasure in reproducing on this page. 


Mr. Richardson says: “As this was an 
original study of Rubens, the subject being 
incorporated in several of his larger pictures, 
as stated in the Antiguary last month, it 


out of the frame. It would naturally be 
hidden for some years after its removal from 
Antwerp, and nothing has been heard of it 
since that date until the dismantling of 
Diseworth Hall, about 1878. If any in- 
formation can be furnished respecting the 
former occupiers of this building, it might 
tend to throw light upon the subject.” Such 
information may be sent to Mr. Richardson 
at The Elms, South Park, Lincoln. 


We congratulate our valued contemporary the 
Builder on the excellence of its New Year's 





would be retained in his own’ studio at 
Antwerp. Rubens was engaged to super- 
intend the decorations of the city for the 
reception of the Prince of the Netherlands 
in the year 1635. For this purpose it is 
known he used many of his own pictures 
in connection with the triumphal arches. 
Being at the time of the reception laid up 
with gout, he could not personally super- 
intend the recovery of them all. Though 
many were distributed as presents, the 
probability is that this one was stolen from 
one of the arches. The frayed edges of the 
canvas bear witness to it having been cut 


number, which, as usual, was an enlarged 
issue abounding in good matter and illus- 
trations. It opened with a noteworthy 
article on “ London and its Monuments,” 
and among the other contents were a finely 
illustrated review of ‘‘The Decorative and 
Monumental Sculpture of Daniel Chester 
French ”—a distinguished American sculptor 
—by Mr. Selwyn Brinton; pictures of Con- 
stantinopolitan mosques; a drawing of a 
corner of the Pantheon, Rome, from an 
etching by Mr. W. Walcot; and a remark- 
able folding-plate of ‘‘Suggestions for a Place 
in the City of London at the Termination of 
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the Viaduct from the Proposed New St. 
Paul’s Bridge.” 


+¢ ¢ ¢ 

In the Daily News of December 30, the 
Rome correspondent of that journal wrote: 
‘While two labourers were demolishing the 
foundations of a medizval wall near the 
circus of Maximus, with the object of 
widening the roadway, they accidentally 
discovered an earthenware urn full of gold 
coins. The labourers calmly divided their 
treasure and secretly sold four of the coins 
for 12s. The purchaser immediately resold 
them toa dealer for £4. The news of the 
treasuretrove leaked out, and the police 
arrested the labourers, sequestrating fourteen 
coins hidden in their belts. They also re- 
covered the fcur coins sold to the dealer. 
They are now endeavouring to trace other 
coins which they suspect have been sold to 
dealers. The coins are the most valuable 
and the rarest fifteenth-century specimens 
from the Papal Mint of Florence.” 


Many readers will have seen with particular 
pleasure the name of that veteran architect, 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., in the New Year 
Honours List. We heartily congratulate Sir 
T. G. Jackson, Bart., on his well-deserved re- 
cognition. It is but seldom, comparatively 
speaking, that honours fall to the lot of 
members of the architectural profession, and 
on none could such recognition be more 
suitably or worthily bestowed than on one 
who has done so much, both by his designs 
and his writings, to maintain the honour and 
dignity of his art. His work at Winchester 
especially, in association with Sir Francis 
Fox, has been of national importance. 


+ ¢ 
The double number of the Architect, issued 
on January 10, contained a great variety of 
matter, both printed and pictured. Specially 
attractive was an article by Mr. J. Tavenor 
Perry on the out-of-the-way little town of 
Furnes in West Flanders, a quiet little place 
of much charm, abounding in old and 
picturesque houses. The article was illustrated 
by a plan, one of Mr. Tavenor Perry’s own 
drawings, and a number of photographs. 
The number also contained a series of 
nearly twenty illustrations, chiefly photo- 
graphic of the ruins at Baalbek and Palmyra. 


Mr. Frank L. Emanuel contributed two 
characteristic drawings—“ A Byway, Coven- 
try,” and ‘‘ Pont Neuf, Paris”—and some 
amusing “ Notes and ‘ Tips’ of a Sketcher.” 
de 
The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Fost, in the issue of that journal for January 2, 
wrote: “During the archeological work 
at present proceeding near the entrance. of 
the Viale Guido Baccelli (formerly Via 
Appia), a workman has discovered in an 
old wall seventeen coins of the fifteenth 
century—namely, five florins of the Floren- 
tine Republic ; three gold genovini of Gian 
Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, to whom 
Genoa was nominally subject from 1476 to 
1494; a gold ducat of each of the following 
Popes: Nicholas V. (1447-1455), Pius II. 
(1458-1464), Sixtus IV. (1471-1484), and 
Innocent VIII. (1482-1492) ; two gold florins, 
ascribed to Louis XII. of France, who was 
Duke of Milan from 1498 to 1512; a gold 
sequin of Ladislaus VI., King of Hungary 
(1490-1516) ; and a French sequin of about 
the same date. The coins have been placed 
in the National Museum.” 
+ ¢ 

Among the recent acquisitions of the De- 
partment of Architecture and Sculpture in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum may be 
mentioned a recumbent effigy of a knight 
in Reigate stone, painted, gilt, and decorated 
with gesso, which was purchased from the 
Lesnes Abbey Excavation Committee of the 
Woolwich Archzological Society, with the 
consent of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital, 
the owners of the freehold. This figure, 
which may be identified as commemorating 
a knight of the De Lucy family, is an ad- 
mirable example of an English monumental 
effigy of the London school, dating from 
about 1320-1340; the head is unfortunately 
missing, but the rest of the figure is well 
preserved, and the remains of colour are 
extraordinarily brilliant. Such monumental 
effigies are of great importance, for they 
represent the direction in which English 
medizval sculptors may be admitted to have 
excelled their contemporaries on the Con- 
tinent ; and it is fortunate that a typical 
example has been secured for the Museum, 
where it can be studied to greater advan- 
tage than the similar figures still to be found 
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in English churches. Three boldly designed 
capitals and one shaft of Transitional type, 
dating from the end of the twelfth century, 
were purchased from the same site. The 
Augustinian Abbey of Lesnes, founded by 
Richard de Lucy in 1178 between Plum- 
stead and Erith to the east of London, was 
suppressed in 1525 ; the effigy was excavated 
on the site of the Lady Chapel. It has 
been placed in Room 8, at the foot of the 
stairs leading down from the main entrance. 


+ ¢ 

The Building News is publishing a series of 
papers of considerable freshness by Mr. C. F. 
Innocent, A.R.I.B.A., on “Old English 
Building Construction,” taking up points in 
the development of ordinary buildings which 
have received but scant attention hitherto. 
The issue of January 10 contained No. XVII. 
of the series, which was the first of a few 
articles to deal in detail with the old craft 
of thatching. The ordinary textbooks on 
building construction usually leave thatching 
severely alone, probably because it is now 
rarely used, and it is forbidden by the Model 
By-laws; but it is in many ways, says 
Mr. Innocent, ‘‘the most interesting of all 
the building crafts.” He points out that the 
work of the thatcher can hardly be examined 
as, that of the carpenter or mason of centuries 
ago can be studied. 
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“It is very unlikely,” he remarks, ‘that 
there is any complete thatch in being to- 
day which is as much as a century old, 
even if no allowance is made for the ‘ nothing- 
like-leather’ spirit in which thatchers speak 
of the durability of their form of roof 
covering. It is, therefore, impossible to 
apply to the investigation of its develop- 
ment that actual examination that can be 
pursued with the study of old stonework and 
old woodwork, and it has seemed best to take 
the oldest complete description known to me 
and to use it as the foundation on which to 
build an account of thatching. This oldest 
account in detail of English thatching is that 
by Henry Best, a farmer of Elmswell, in East 
Yorkshire, who, in the year 1641, wrote 
instructions, always rambling and occasionally 
obscure, for the thatching of cottages and 
stacks. Some of the instructions have, un- 


fortunately, been lost; those that remain 
have been printed by the Surtees Society.” 

The paper contains much interesting detail 
of the methods, not only of the actual work of 
thatching, but of the preparation of the 
material. 


+ ¢& * 

Mr. Seyler, the Swansea Borough Analyst, 
reported on January 2 the results of the 
analyses he had made on the scrapings of 
rock in Bacon Hole, Gower, where Professors 
Breuil and Sallas, two French savants, dis- 
covered, as described in the Antiguary for 
November last (p. 407), what they believed 
to be paintings of the Aurignacian period. 
Mr. Seyler says that chemical evidence so far 
obtained, although not conclusive, is in favour 
of the view that the paint is not modern, but 
made with a native ochre such as is abundant 
in the cave and surrounding district. The age 
is uncertain. 


For the first time in twenty-one years the 
International Medical Congress will meet in 
London in the summer of the present year, 


‘and, in this connection, an Exhibition of rare 


and curious objects relating to Medicine, 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, and the allied sciences, 
is being organized by Mr. Henry S. Well- 
come. ‘The response to the appeal for loans, 
we are informed, has been most successful, 
with the result that probably one of the most 
interesting collections of historical medical 
objects ever gathered together will be on 
exhibition during the meeting of the Con- 
gress. 

Among other interesting sections is one 
including the medical deities of savage, bar- 
baric and other primitive peoples. Through 
the kindness of friends, specimens of these 
have been forwarded from all parts of the 
gloke; but there are still many gaps to be 
filled, and those who possess such objects, 
and would be willing to lend them, should 
communicate with the Secretary of the Ex- 
hibition, whose address is given below. 
Amulets, talismans, and charms connected 
with the art of healing, will also form another 
prominent feature, and any loans of this 
description would be welcome. In the 
section of surgery an endeavour will be made 
to trace the evolution and development of the 
chief instruments in use at the present day 
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and it is desired to accumulate specimens 
of instruments used in every part of the world 
by both savage and civilized peoples. A 
complete, illustrated syllabus will be forwarded 
to anyone interested on application to the 
Secretary, 54a, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Che Catacomb of St. Valentine. 


By W. RAvVENSCROFT, F.S.A. 
——<_> 


ARON the morning of Wednesday, Feb- 
| ruary 14, 1912, a little company 
| assembled, at the invitation of Pro- 
fessor Orazio Marucchi, at the Cata- 
comb of St. Valentine for the purpose of 
attending Mass and hearing a lecture by the 
professor on the relation of this Catacomb to 
St. Valentine and to the remains of a basilica 
close by. 

There was some little difficulty in finding 
the exact spot, since from inquiries made 
from time to time on the way it was evidently 
one not known to many who lived even a 
short distance only from it. However, a 
mile and a half from the Porta Popolo, on 
the Flaminian Way, brought the little company 
to the appointed spot; and when between 
thirty and forty people had assembled, quite 
half of whom were English-speaking folk, they 
were led into the crypt of St. Valentine and 
the service commenced. 

To call it interesting and impressive would 
be accurate, but it was much more than that. 

For a thousand years, and until quite 
recently, no voice of prayer and praise has 
been heard in those subterranean vaults and 
passages. Indeed, they have for centuries 
been lost to knowledge, and now again the 
ancient service of the Church, largely in its 
early form, and practically in its early language, 
is revived. The darkness is relieved only by 
the candles suspended from the ceiling on 
rude rings of wood hung up to hooks by 
means of pieces of string, or roughly fixed 
against the walls, or stood on or about the 
Altar. 

This latter stands on the rough floor of 
the crypt, with no steps to raise it above the 
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general level, and, besides the candlesticks, 
supports only a plain iron cross. The cele- 
brant is behind the Altar and faces the con- 
gregation, which in this instance is in the 
west—an unusual arrangement, since it was 
customary in the first five centuries to place 
the Altar in the west, so that the celebrant, 
standing behind it, should face the east. 
Around this crypt and in other parts of this 
Catacomb are the memorials of the far-off 
past: Sarcophagi, inscriptions, paintings— 
now, alas! almost obliterated—and other 
remains of the earliest days of Christianity in 
Rome. 

The service is of the simplest kind. The 
unaccompanied voices of men and boys, and 
the clear tones of the celebrant, all combine 
to emphasize its harmony with the p!ace and 
the associations, and to carry back over the 
centuries the thoughts of worshippers to the 


One family in Heav’n and Earth, 

Bound by the ties of second birth, 

None dead, tho’ some their work have done, 
Their battle fought, their freedom won ; 
All in the Lord alive and bless’d, 

Tho’ some may toil and some may rest. * 


It is curious to note that of all the saints 
of post-Apostolic times few are more popu- 
larly known amongst us than St. Valentine ; 
but what is equally curious is that the associa- 
tion by which he is so well known is a purely 
accidental one, and has really nothing what- 
ever to do with St. Valentine himself, who 
was not a person of any such special note 
as would bring down his name to our age 
in the popular way in which it has reached 
us. ‘The association of the modern Valentine 
with the saint + appears to be no closer than 
that, in substitution of a heathen superstitious 
custom in which, on February 15, boys drew 
the names of girls in honour of their goddess 
Februata Juno, certain zealous pastors sub- 
stituted the names of saints in billets given 
on this day. And early in the seventeenth 
century St. Francis of Sales severely forbade 
the custom of valentines, or giving boys in 
writing the names of girls to be admired and 
attended on by them, and to abolish it he 
changed it into giving billets with the names 
of certain saints for them to honour and 
imitate in a particular manner. 


* Monsell : Spiritual Songs. 
+ See Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 
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St. Valentine, we are told, was a Roman 
priest who suffered martyrdom in the year 
269, under Claudius the Goth, and was 
buried by the matron Sabinilla near the 
place where he was put to death and beneath 
her own property. Being apprehended for 
the part he took in assisting martyrs in the 
persecution under Claudius, he was sent by 
the Emperor to the Prefect of Rome, who, 
finding him firm in his faith, commanded 
him to be beaten with clubs and beheaded. 
This took place on February 14. 

His remains rested in the catacomb until 
the erection of a basilica hard by, when they 
were transferred to that church, and subse- 
quently to within the city. Alban Butler 
says the greater part of his relics are now in 
the Church of St. Praxedes. The removal 
to within the city would probably take place 
after the eighth century, when the Catacombs 
generally became abandoned, and some of 
the churches built over them desecrated and 
even ruined, or allowed to fall into decay. 

The Catacomb of St. Valentine is unique 
in two or three ways. For one thing, it is 
the smallest as yet discovered. Then it is 
the only one on the Flaminian Way, and 
gave the name to the gate now so well known 
as the Porta Popolo, which was formerly 
called the Porta Valentina. And, further, 
it is the last to have been re-discovered and 
made known to the Commission of Sacred 
Archeology in Rome. 

It would seem to have been formed almost 
exclusively in the soft tufa rock, and to have 
consisted of the sepulchral cell of the saint 
and a few galleries around and above it. 
From the fourth century and onwards this 
eell was decorated with pictures, and in the 
time of Julius I. (337-352) the basilica 
already mentioned was erected. It was of 
considerable size, and consisted of nave, 
aisles, tribune, etc. In the time of Onorius 
(623.628) and again in that of Teodorus 
(642-649) it was restored. ‘To-day nothing 
remains but ruins, but of sufficiently defined 
character to mark the confessio and other 
portions of the church, such as columns, etc. 
In the year 1594 Antonio Bosio discovered 
the crypt of this catacomb, and copied the 
paintings with which it was decorated. These 
consist of several subjects such as are usually 
found in the Catacombs, but, in addition, of 
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one very especial painting—viz., that of the 
Crucifixion, the only Catacomb example of 
this subject known to exist, and dating from 
the seventh century. It is just traceable in 
parts, but evidently has suffered much since 
the days of Bosio, as, indeed, have all other 
paintings in this Catacomb. 

In the sixteenth century the Catacomb 
was used as a vault for storeage of wine, and 
it was not until our own day that Professor 
Marucchi, following the work of Dr. Rossi, the 
great Catacomb explorer of the last century, 
whose friend and pupil he was, recognized the 
crypt as that of St. Valentine and rescued it 
from the oblivion into which it had fallen. 

Now, in the story of St. Valentine and of 
the Catacomb named after him, as Professor 
Marucchi points out, one is struck by the 
question, Why was so important a basilica 
erected in connection with so comparatively 
obscure a saint? And this leads to an 
interesting association. If we follow the 
Flaminian Way for a matter of two miles or 
so beyond the Catacomb of St. Valentine, 
we come to the Ponte Molle, a bridge span- 
ning the Tiber, constructed on the old founda- 
tions of the Pons Milvius, which latter was 
built tog B.c., and of which portions still 
remain. Here the Emperor Constantine 
fought the third and last of his great battles 
—the decisive one so far as the seat of 
Empire and its occupant were concerned. 
Victory at Turin was followed by victory at 
Verona, and that in its turn by victory at the 
Milvian Bridge. Here, on his defeat, Max- 
entius was drowned, and Constantine entered 
Rome without a rival. This was towards 
the close of 312, and in the following year 
he issued from Milan his famous edict, fore- 
shadowed in an earlier proclamation, which 
gave imperial sanction to Christianity and 
assurance of favour as well as protection on 
the part of the Emperor. 

The influences which led up to this were 
doubtless many, but the legend that, on his 
march from Gaul, Constantine saw the vision 
of the Sign by which he should become 
conqueror, according to his own account, 
would have no small share in the result, since 
he not only announced the vision himself, 
but confirmed his statement with a solemn 
oath. 

The importance of the victory at the Mil- 
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vian Bridge, then, was very great. 
been four who shared the rule of the Empire 
—that number had been reduced to two, and 
the Milvian Battle was the decisive one 
which bore such result for the future of 
Christianity. Had the victory been to the 
other side, none can say how different would 
have been the world’s subsequent history to 
what it has been. 

Within a quarter of a century of this event, 
then, we have the record of a basilica built 
only some two miles from the battle site, and 
of important dimensions, as the present ruins 
will evidence. 

Professor Marucchi raises and answers the 
question, Why was so important a church 
erected in connection with so comparatively 
obscure a martyr, whose resting-place is not 
marked by generations of popes and eminent 
saints, as in the Catacombs of Priscilla and 
St. Callixtus and others? Why, but for the 
reason that here was the nearest spot to the 
battle-field, consecrated by the burial of a 
saint, whereon to raise a memorial to the 
victory of the Cross—to the triumph of 
Christ over the Pagan world. To the 
Christian of the fourth century the event 
would amply justify the memorial, and the 
one spot of all others on the Flaminian Way, 
consecrated by martyr blood, would be the 
appropriate one whereon to erect it. 

The seventh century painting of the 
Crucifixion already mentioned may have no 
bearing on the point, but it is significant that 
such a painting should be found where it is, 
and that, the only one in the Catacombs as 
yet discovered which has reference to the 
death of our Lord whereby He conquered 
Death. 

Here, then, in singular but significant 
association, we have the memorial of one 
whose name perhaps was scarcely known 
beyond the circle of the faithful in Rome, 
but who gave his life as testimony to the 
Faith, and of the result of such fidelity and 
heroism in the ultimate triumph of that Faith, 
won as the fruit which sprang from the seed 
sown in earlier days—the blood of the 


martyrs. 
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Architectural Motes on 
Stavordale Priory, Somerset. 


By Harry CLIFFORD. 


fe 


gay paper is intended to give a 

ye pecongeng of the architectural re- 
| mains to be found at Stavordale 
_ » Priory, three miles north-east of 
Wincanton, Somerset. 

Several histories of the monastic life of 
the Priory have appeared in print; but, as 
far as the writer is aware, no attempt has 
been made to give details of the building 
itself. Although the main object of this 
paper is to keep to the architectural side, 
it will be found necessary to refer occasionally 
to the monastic side. 

A great deal of uncertainty rests upon the 
actual date of the foundation of this priory ; 
but it appears to have been founded quite 
early in the thirteenth century by Richard 
Lord Lovel, and dedicated to St. James. 
No remains of this building exist to give 
a clue as to the date beyond a small niche 
of Early English design built into the south 
wall of the presbytery, which, it is conjectured, 
belonged to the earlier church. The seal of 
the Priory (an illustration of which appears 
in Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s Monastic Re- 
mains) gives the date of foundation as 1272, 
but there are evidences that it was much 
earlier than this. 

The only portions of the Priory that 
remain are the shell of the conventual 
church, consisting of nave and choir with 
a chapel on the north, and the Prior’s lodg- 
ing. Tower, cloisters, guest-house, dormitory, 
chapter-house, infirmary, and other offices 
requisite to a religious house have all dis- 
appeared. The size of the church is about 
100 feet in length and about 22 feet in width. 
It was erected in 1440-1443 of local stone. 

After the Dissolution, in 1544, it passed 
into private hands, and was converted into 
a farmhouse, the choir and chapel being 
turned into domestic quarters for the farmer, 
and the nave into a barn. During the last 
few years the whole has been converted into 
a dwelling-house, and several additions have 
been made. 

Many interesting features remain in what 
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A, Nave. B, Fireplace (modern), C, Processional doorway (blocked). D, Originally south entrance, now blocked and 
window inserted. £E, Sie of tower, with probably an angle turret. ¥, Porch (modern). G, Doorways (modern). 
H, Remains of rood stairs. J, Screen, now a partition, J, Choir and Presbytery. K, Recess for Easter sepulchre. 
ZL, Archway leading intonorthchapel. 1, Staircase vestibule (modern). N, Holy-waterstoup. — O, Kitchen, offices, etc. 
(modern), on site of east wing of cloisters. P, Passage. Q, Prior's Lodging, altered internally for present, requirements. 
R, Modern addition. *.S, Site of cloisters. Z, Probable site of dormitory, etc. U, Conjectural site of guest house. 
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Phelps calls “the shell of the old conventual 
church,” and for a tour of these we will com- 
mence at the interior of the chapel north of 
the presbytery. The floor of both chapel 
and presbytery has been lowered about 
18 inches, and during the process many 
human bones were found, which were care- 
fully collected and reinterred elsewhere. The 
chapel, doubtless dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, is in excellent condition. It 
was erected, in 1493, by John, Lord Stourton, 
who appears to have also built the choir. In 
size it is about 154 feet square and opens to 
the presbytery by a beautiful pannelled arch, 
in which doubtless stood a tomb of the 
founder. A small Tudor doorway west of 
the arch gives access from the presbytery. 
The roof is a beautiful piece of fan tracery 
covered with trefoiled panelwork and bosses. 
In the angles at the bases of the vaulting 
ribs are angels bearing shields, three of which 
are defaced, and the fourth bearing the sacred 
monogram. 

Round the chapel, level with the sills of 
windows, is a bold, embattled cornice, the 
cavetto of which is filled with rosettes. The 
east window of three lights is in good condi- 
tion, no doubt due to its having been walled 
up since the sixteenth century until recently, 
when it was reopened and glazed. The north 
window has not fared so well, the tracery 
having been destroyed and the window built 
up and two smaller ones introduced one 
above the other. The containing arch is 
original, but was cut away in places in the 
sixteenth century to allow a floor to be 
thrown over. This happily has been re- 
moved, and the chapel can be seen in its 
entirety. 

A window on the west, high up and reach- 
ing to the roof, is square, of five lights divided 
across the centre byatransom. The top half 
only is glazed, and originally overlooked the 
cloisters, but now partly lights a modern 
staircase and vestibule. The lower part is 
filled with masonry, each light having tre- 
foiled heads and containing a shield of arms 
borne by argels whose heads are missing. 
The arms on the shields are as follows: 
I. Gules, ro bezants, 4, 3, 2, 1, a canton 
ermine for Zouche. IT. Missing, but prob- 
ably bore Zouche impaling, quarterly first and 
fourth argent, 2 chevrons gules for St. Maur, 


second and third azure a lion rampant or for 
Lovel, which, by the way, are the arms of the 
Priory. III. Zouche impaling gules 3 lions’ 
heads jessant-de-lis or for Cantelo or Cante- 
lupe. IV. Zouche impaling gules 3 water 
bougets argent for Roos. V. Zouche im- 
paling (?) a cross moline or for Cheyne. 
Lovel, St. Maur, and Zouche were successive 
patrons of the Priory. 

On each side of the east window is a 
bracket for carrying figures of saints. The 
one to the south is supported by an animal 
with head broken and with cloven hoofs, and 
that to the north by what appears to be an 
angel holding a scroll, but this is too much 





STAVORDALE: NORTH WALL OF CHANCEL, AND 
PART OF NORTH CHAPEL, SHOWING PART OF 
ARCH, TUDOR DOORWAY AND PRESBYTERY 
DOORWAY LEADING FROM CLOISTERS. 


defaced to be certainly identified. The 
cloven-hoofed animal is interesting on ac- 
count of its appearing in several parts of this 
chapel. 

The arch opening to the presbytery is 
about 8 feet wide and reaches to the roof. 
It is boldly carved on the soffit in panels and 
quarterfoils, and adorned at the sides with 
slender shafts rising from a base of octagonal 
shape. The mouldings are carried up, with- 
out any capitals, in one sweep to the head of 
the arch. At the spring on each side are 
three shields, each side bearing the same 
arms, the centre ones being upheld by two 
angels and bearing the arms of the Priory— 
gules, 10 bezants, 2, 2, 3, 2, 1, a canton 
ermine, impaling, quarterly first and fourth 
argent 2 chevrons gules, second and third 
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azure a lion rampant or. The side shields 
are much smaller and bear respectively (N) 
and x. Rising from the spring and facing 
the presbytery are remains of pinnacles capped 
by figures, one of which has the appearance of 
a cloven hoof ; but these remains are so scant 
that it is with difficulty anything definite can 
be determined. About 3 feet to the west of 
the arch is a small Tudor doorway which 
gave admittance to the chapel from the 
presbytery, and having hanging hooks for 
door zz situ. On the chapel side it is quite 
plain, but on the side facing the presbytery 
it has a continuous moulded arch enclosed 
in another arch composed of small shafts 
with a square head; over this is a square 
hood moulding terminating in animals, and 
one over the centre all defaced. The spandrils 
are filled with shields, one of which is plain 
and the other has what is probably a mono- 
gram for Zouche. 

Choir and Presbytery.—This part of the 
building has a floor thrown over, and the 
lower part is divided into two rooms, while 
the upper is one large room. In size it is 
about 49 feet by ¢. 19 feet. The oak beams 
that support the floor are interesting as 
having been taken from some of the Priory 
buildings that were demolished after the 
Dissolution. At some time they have con- 
tained shields, but these have disappeared. 
Several similar beams lie in an outhouse, 
and on one is what appears to be a work- 
man’s mark. 

In the east wall are two heavy corbels 
or brackets, ornamented with four-leaved 
flowers resting on grotesque heads, one of 
which is encircled by a wreath. Both are 
in excellent condition, but now instead of 
fulfilling their original purpose, they support 
one of the beams already alluded to. The 
large east window is walled up, and a small 
one introduced to light the upper floor. In 
the south wall were four windows filled with 
fifteenth-century tracery ; but this was de- 
stroyed after the Dissolution, and the 
openings built up, and other windows with 
flat mullions and transoms introduced in 
their place. The sills were cut away to 
allow two windows one above the other, 
where formerly there was one. 

Between the two easternmost windows is 
a small recess, recently discovered, of Early 


English design. At the sides are small 
pillars with capitals, adorned with foliage 
peculiar to the Early English period. A 
shelf appears to have been inserted towards 
the top; but this has disappeared, the grooves 
alone remaining. It was probably a piscina 
with credence shelf, belonging to the earlier 
church, and placed here when the present 
building was erected in the fifteenth century. 
If such, it does not appear to have been put 
to its former use, as there are no traces of a 
drain. No other piscina is to be seen near ; 
moreover, the walls have been plastered 
over, so that any traces of such would be 
hidden beneath. 

At about the centre of the north wall is a 
plain doorway, which formerly led from the 
east wing of the cloisters into the presbytery, 
and also led straight to the Prior’s lodging. 
Immediately west of this doorway, where is 
now a modern partition, was probably a low 
screen to divide the choir from the presby- 
tery, and the doorway would be the usual 
entrance for the monks to enter for service 
at the high altar and the north chapel. Just 
outside, on the right, is a holy-water stoup 
in fair condition. A little to the west of the 
doorway, and on the other side of the present 
partition, is a large recess ¢. 2 feet 6 inches 
deep and 6 feet 6 inches wide, with remains 
of a pinnacled canopy, which was in all 
probability an Easter sepulchre. The only 
portions of the canopy remaining are part of a 
crocketed pinnacle on the west and a small 
part of the bottom of the shaft on the east. 
Faint traces of colouring are on the crockets 
of the pinnacle, which have the appearance 
of being remains of original colouring. The 
doorway west of this is modern, and gives 
access to this room from a modern staircase 
vestibule. 

The roof, which can be seen to advantage 
from the upper room, is waggon shape, con- 
structed of chestnut repaired with oak. 
Three tie beams extend from wall to wall, 
resting on spandrilled uprights placed on 
fine stone corbels, adorned with angels 
bearing blank shields. On the head of each 
angel is a small crown with a cross in front ; 
above this is another crown of leaves similar 
in design to the Tudor flower. It is thought 
that the canons themselves carved these 
corbels. This supposition is partly proved 
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by the corbels of the nave and one of those 
now under review not being carved at all. 
In the angles of the east wall are smaller 
corbels adorned with grotesque heads; 
above the heads are caps, that on the north 
being adorned with four-leaved flowers. At 
the west angles are similar corbels with no 
caps, and that on the south having no 
carving. On the tie beams and at intervals 
along the roof are carved bosses ; those on 
the beams have been restored, whilst many 
of the roof are missing. From this floor can 
be seen to better advantage the original con- 
taining arches of the windows. No windows 
appear to have been on the north except 
one towards the west, which is now a door- 
way connecting this part with modern stair- 
case landing and other modern rooms. The 
containing arch is of the same size as those 
on the south, but the window is much 
smaller, and evidently not originally intended 
for its present position. On several of the 
stones are the masons’ marks. 

Dividing the choir from the nave is a 
beautiful chancel arch 30 feet in height, the 
upper part of which only can be seen, and 
that from the upper floor. It is in excellent 
condition, due to its having been built up in 
the sixteenth century, and reopened during 
the recent alterations. ‘The soffit is boldly 
carved in panels with trefoiled heads; the 
sides are moulded, and on several of the 
stones are masons’ marks. Round the top 
of the arch are seven hooks at equal dis- 
tance from each other, and from which 
doubtless hung the lamps that lighted the 
rood. As regards the screen and lower part 
of the arch nothing can be determined upon, 
as a partition wall exists where formerly 
stood the screen. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that part, if not all, of the 
screen is in the partition, which, on taking 
measurements was found to be at least 
24 feet thick. What became of the crucifix 
and its attendant figures, which we can have 
no doubt were above the screen, we know 
not. If of wood they may have been used, 
with other carved woodwork, by the com- 
missioners of Henry VIII. for feeding the 
fire to melt down lead, etc. 

Part of the stairs that led to the rood loft 
remained on the north, but are now hidden 
beyond recognition in a cupboard. An altar 


appears to have existed against the screen 
towards the south, as in the south wall of the 
nave is a piscina with plain moulded arch in 
good condition. The drain is broken, but 
three holes are plainly visible. 

The nave until recently was used as a barn, 
but, like the chancel, has had a floor thrown 
over it, and the upper part converted into 
bedrooms, and the lower into one large room 
with a partition across, towards the east, the 
space beyond forming an entrance hall. On 
the north are four windows of two lights each, 
trefoiled, and rising from the heads of each 
light are small mullions, forming two other 
smaller lights in the top part of the window. 
These are the original windows, and now 
light the bedrooms. Two others have been 
inserted recently to give light to the lower 
room. (ne in the upper part of the south 
wall towards the east is also recent, and 
another towards the west has original outside 
arch, but modern tracery. The arch of 
the west window of four lights is original, but 
has new tracery, and only the lower part of 
the lights is glazed, the rest being filled with 
masonry. 

The west doorway is original and quite 
plain on the interior, but has good moulded 
exterior arch in excellent condition. The 
moulding is carried right round without any 
capitals, and crowned with a heavy hood 
moulding terminating in angular returns. 
The south entrance from the demolished 
tower has been walled up and a window 
introduced. ‘The top of the arch can be seen 
from the passage leading to the bedrooms. 
In the north wall at the extreme west is a 
small plain square-headed processional door- 
way, now blocked, originally leading from 
the cloisters, and used for the more solemn 
processions. Towards the east are two other 
doorways—one in the south wall, and one in 
the north ; both are modern : the former leads 
into the modern entrance porch, and the 
latter into the modern staircase vestibule. 
Between the original south entrance and the 
piscina of the screen altar already alluded to 
is a plain arched recess ¢. 24 inches wide, 
24 inches to top of arch, and 15 inches deep, 
and of a lower level than the piscina. There 
are faint indications of hinges and fastening 
fora door. In the north wall, directly oppo- 
site, is a plain square opening, 13 inches by 
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II inches, but inside it measures 26 inches 
by ¢. 18 inches, and 18 inches deep; the 
marks where hinges and fastening were are 
quite distinct. One or other of these re- 
cesses was doubtless an aumbry for the 
sacred vessels used at the altar against the 
screen, and the other may have been a cup- 
board where were kept the holy oils for 
anointing purposes. 

The roof is doubtless similar to that of the 
chancel, but it is hidden, except tie beams 
and corbel stones, by a modern plaster ceil- 
ing. It will be noticed that none of the 
corbel stones are carved, indicating that this 
part of the work was carried out by the canons 
themselves, but before they had time to com- 
plete the work, the Dissolution came with 
all its horrors for these poor religious, and 
they were forced to depart to find a living 
where they could. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Cowper and the Rev. Ciilliam 
Bull.* 


By F. W. But, F.S.A. 
stile 

wal was in 1764 that my great-great- 
we grandfather, the Rev. William Bull, 
Ye9 Wry] became pastor of the Independent 
Chapel at Newport Pagnell, and in 
the same year the Rev. John Newton was 
presented to the curacy at Olney. They 
were soon introduced, and eventually became 
and remained close friends up to the time of 
Newton’s death. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that when in 1780 Newton contemp- 
lated leaving Olney, he was anxious to intro- 
duce Bull to Cowper, as someone likely, to 
some extent at all events, to fill up the 
vacancy caused in the poet’s life by his re- 

moval to London. 

Perhaps the first recorded reference to the 
introduction thus given is in a letter written by 
Cowper to Newton on November 7, 1781, in 
which hesays, ‘Mr. Bull isanhonest man. We 






* This paper was read at a meeting of the Cowper 
Society on July 4, 1912. 


have seen him twice since he received your 
orders to march hither, and faithfully told us 
that it was in consequence of those orders that 
he came. He dined with us yesterday. We 
were all in pretty good spirits, and the day 
passed very agreeably.” 

About the same time Bull, writing to 
Newton, refers to these calls on Cowper, and 
says that, “If Cowper and his most amiable 
hostess were not weary of my company it was 
well, for I was much pleased with them.” 

The acquaintance thus begun grew and 
rapidly ripened into a close friendship. The 
visits to Olney became a custom, and Bull 
dined with Cowper regularly once a fortnight 
or oftener, his son, Thomas Palmer Bull, 
generally accompanying him, and being the 
“ Tommy ”’ referred to in Cowper's letters. 

The friends were about the same age. 
Cowper was born at Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts, on November 26, 1731,* and Bull was 
baptized at Irthlingborough, Northants, on 
December 17, 1738.+ 

In appearance and physique they must 
have differed much. Cowper was, says 
Mr. Wright, of middle stature, rather strong 
in the form of his limbs, hair light brown, 
eyes bluish-grey, complexion ruddy. Cowper 
at 54, writing on November 9, 1785, says, 
‘‘T am a very smart youth of my years. I 
am not indeed grown grey so much as I am 
grown bald. No matter; there was more 
hair in the world than ever had the honour to 
belong to me. Accordingly, having found 
just enough to curl a little at my ears, and to 
intermix with a little of my own that still 
hangs behind, I appear, if you see me in the 
afternoon, to have a very decent headdress, 
not easily distinguished from my natural 
growth, which being worn with a small bag 
and a black ribbon about my neck, continues 
to me the charms of my youth, even on the 
verge of age.” My ancestor is said to have 
been above the ordinary height, his figure 
well proportioned, and his whole manner and 
bearing dignified and commanding. His 
face was intelligent, his eyes bright and pene- 
trating, and his dress clerical. He wore a 
full-bottomed wig, a sort of bishop’s frock, 
and his whole attire indeed, down to the 
silver buckles on his shoes, was characteristic 
of the times. So clerical was his mien, in- 


* New style. ¢ Old style. 
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deed, that on two occasions he was mistaken 
for a Bishop. 

Bull was a widely read man, and an accept- 
able and well-known preacher, and describing 
him to Unwin, Cowper says: 

“ A dissenter, but a liberal one; a man of 
letters and of genius; master of a fine 
imagination, or rather not master of it—-an 
imagination which, when he finds himself in 
the company he loves, and can confide in, 
runs away with him into such fields of specu- 
lation as amuse and enliven every other 
imagination that has the happiness to be of 
the party. At other times he has a tender 
and delicate sort of melancholy in his disposi- 
tion, not less agreeable in its way. No men 
are better qualified for companions in such a 
world as this, than men of such a tempera- 
ment. Every scene of life has two sides, 
a dark and a bright one, and the mind that 
has an equal mixture of melancholy and 
vivacity is best of all qualified for the con- 
templation of either; it can be lively without 
levity, and pensive without dejection. Such 
aman is Mr. Bull. But—he smokes tobacco. 
Nothing is perfect—‘ Nihil est ab omni parte 
beatum.’ ” 


Bull was, in fact, an inveterate though not 
an excessive smoker, as he had but three 
pipes a day. His little weakness, if such it 
be called, was well known. Mrs. Wilber- 
force, indeed, provided an arbour for him to 
smoke in at her Blackheath house, and when, 
in about 1785, Cowper acquired his world- 
renowned Summer House at Olney, Bull was 
allowed, and indeed encouraged, to smoke 
there. Bull always smoked a particular kind 
of tobacco, Orinoco, and carried some about 
with him in an oval box. On one occasion 
he left this box at Olney, and Cowper re- 
turned it on June 22, 1782, with the well- 
known lines commencing : 

If reading verse be your delight 
*Tis mine as much or more to write, etc. 

It is in this poem, addressed to his friend, 
that Cowper says: 

Forgive the bard, if bard he be, 

Who once too wantonly made free 

To touch with a satiric wipe 

That symbol of thy power the pipe ; 
and concludes 


And so may smoke inhaling Bull, 
Be always filling, never full. 


Sometimes Cowper visited his friend at 
his house at Newport Pagnell—the present 
manse at the entrance to the chapel. 
Cowper, describing one of these visits in a 
letter to Newton, dated September 23, 1783, 
writes : 

“Since you went we dined with Mr. Bull at 
Newport. I had sent him notice of our visit 
a week before, which, like a contemplative 
studious man, as he is, he put in his pocket 
and forgot. When we arrived the parlour 
windows were shut, and the house had the 
appearance of being uninhabited. After 
waiting some time, however, the maid opened 
the door, and the master presented himself. 
Mrs. Bull and her son were gone to Bedford, 
but having found out what we chiefly wanted, 
we dined, and spent the afternoon together 
comfortably enough.” 


The Olney Summer House has often been 
spoken of, and it is interesting to note what 
Cowper has to say about Bull’s own particu- 
lar haunts, for he goes on in the same letter : 


“It is hardly worth while to observe so re- 
peatedly that his garden seems a spot con- 
trived only for the growth of melancholy ; 
but being always affected by it in the same 
way I cannot help it. He showed me a 
nook, in which he had placed a bench, and 
where he said he found it very refreshing to 
smoke his pipe and meditate. Here he sits, 
with his back against one brick wall, and his 
nose against another, which must, you know, 
be very refreshing, and greatly assist medita- 
tion. He rejoices the more in this niche 
because it is an acquisition made at some 
expense, ard with no small labour; several 
loads of earth were removed in order to 
make it—which loads of earth, had I the 
management of them, I should carry thither 
again, and fill up a place more fit in appear- 
ance to be a repository for the dead than 
the living. I would on no account put any 
man out of conceit with his innocent enjoy- 
ments, and therefore never tell him my 
thoughts on this subject; but he is not 
seldom low-spirited, and I cannot but 
suspect that his situation helps to make 
him so.” 


It was doubtless in this garden—respect- 
ing which Bull’s views were not those of 
Cowper—that Bull subsequently made a cir- 
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cular walk, accurately measured so that he 
might know how many times round it would 
make a mile. In a little ledge at the side 
of a sundial were bullets, one of which was 
moved every round so as to reckon the dis- 
tance walked. The garden is not now in 
existence. Its site is partly the ground to 
the east of the chapel, and the building itself 
stands on the remainder. 

About this time Bull became intimate 
with Mr. Barham, of Bedford, and the Rev. 
F. Okeby, a Moravian minister at North- 
ampton, and taking a great interest in 
Moravian history, he became acquainted 
with the writings of the Mystics. Especially 
was he delighted with Madame Guyon’s 
poems, and it occurred to him to induce 
Cowper to translate some of them. On 
August 14, 1782, Cowper wrote: 


‘“‘T thank you for Madame Guyon. I 
often spend a morning in translating some 
select pieces. . . . When time shall serve, 
you shall have the fruit of my labours.” 


Writing to Unwin a little before this, 
Cowper says: 


‘Mr. Bull, a Dissenting minister of New- 
port, a learned, ingenious, good-natured 
pious friend of ours, has put into my hands 
three volumes of French poetry by Madame 
Guyon—a Quietest, say you, and a fanatic ; 
I will have nothing to do with her.—lIt is 
very well, you are welcome to have nothing 
to do with her; but in the meantime her 
verse is the only French verse I ever read 
that I found agreeable. ‘There is a neatness 
in it equal to that which we applaud with so 
much reason in the compositions of Prior. 

Mr. Bull is her passionate admirer ; 
rode twenty miles to see her picture in the 
house of a stranger, which stranger politely 
insisted on his acceptance of it, and it now 

hangs over his parlour chimney.” 


The translations were eventually sent to 
Bull with the following dedication : 


“To the Rev. Wm. Bull these transla- 
tions of a few of the spiritual songs of the 
excellent Madame Guion, made at his ex- 
press desire, are dedicated by his affectionate 
friend and servant, Wm. Cowper. July, 
1782.” 


The translations were printed by Bull with 
a few other items in 1801, and in his preface 
Bull says : 


“ To infer that the peculiarities of Madame 
Guion’s theological sentiments were adopted 
either by Mr. Cowper or by the editor 
would be as absurd as to suppose the 
inimitable translator of Homer to have been 
a pagan. He reverenced her piety, ad- 
mired her genius, and judged that several of 
her poems would be read with pleasure and 
edification by serious and candid persons.” 


A letter written in November, 1782, is 
often quoted as instancing the friendship 
between Cowper and Bull, and is as follows ; 


*‘ Charissime Taurorum 
Quot sunt, vel fuerunt, vel posthac aliis 
erunt in annis. 

“We shall rejoice to see you, and I just 
write to tell you so. Whatever else I want 
I have, at least, this quality in common with 
publicans and sinners, that I love those that 
love me, and, for that reason, you in par- 
ticular. Your warm and affectionate manner 
demands it of me. And though I consider 
your love as growing out of a mistaken 
expectation that you shall see me as a 
spiritual man hereafter, I do not love you 
much the less for it. I only regret that I 
did not know you intimately in those happier 
days when the frame of my heart and mind 
was such as might have made a connexion 
with me not altogether unworthy of you. 

‘*T add only Mrs. Unwin’s remembrances, 
and that I am glad you believe me to be, 
what I truly am, 

‘*¢ Your faithful and affectionate, 
er, ©” 


Cowper and Bull had a mutual friend in 
John Thornton, and the establishment of a 
Theological College at Newport Pagnell, of 
which Bull was appointed Principal, and of 
which Thornton became a generous sup- 
porter, was another link between them. 

Referring to this college, and to the 
troubles which were necessarily incident to 
the control of a number of young students, 
Cowper, writing to Newton on May 22, 1784, 
says : 

“T pity Mr. Bull. What harder task can 
any man undertake than the management of 
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those who have reached the age of man- 
hood without having ever felt the force of 
authority, or passed through any of the pre- 
paratory parts of education. ... He dined 
with us since I received your last. It was 
on Thursday that he was here. He came 
dejected, burthened, full of complaints: but 
we sent him away cheerful.” 


In November of the same year Cowper 
writes to Bull : 


“ The Task, as you know, is gone to press: 
since it went I have been employed in writing 
another poem. ... It is intituled, Z7ro- 
cinium, or a Review of Schools: the business 
and purport of it are to censure the want of 
discipline, and the scandalous inattention to 
morals that obtain in them, and to recom- 
mend private tuition. . .. Now what want 
I? A motto.... Find me one.... 
When you have found it, bring it with you 
either to-morrow, Saturday, or Monday. One 
of those three days you and your son* must 
dine with us.” 


Two mottoes, one from Plato and another 
from Diogenes Laertius, were duly supplied 
and appear at the head of the poem. From 
time to time Bull tried to be of service to 
Cowper in the poet’s despondent theological 
moods, but not always with success, although 
writing in October, 1782, Cowper says, 
“There is not a man upon earth that might 
not be better for your counsel, myself only 
excepted.” 


About 1786 Cowper wrote to Lady Hes- 
keth : 


““T have a neighbour at Newport Pagnell, 
the Rev. Wm. Bull. ... He is my inti- 
mate friend, and dines with us once a 
fortnight the year round.... His erudi- 
tion is a bank upon which I can draw at 
pleasure.” 


Indeed it is evident that they had dis- 
cussions on every imaginable subject— 
political, historical, and social. 

In May, 1788, when asked by Bull for a 
hymn, Cowper writes him : 


“ Ask possibilities and they shall be per- 
formed, but ask not hymns from a man 


* Then eleven years of age. 
VOL. IX. 
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suffering by despair as I do.... Can 
there not be found among those translations 
of Madame Guyon somewhat that might 
serve the purpose ?” 


In March, 1789, after referring to a bad 
fall of Mrs. Unwin’s, Cowper writing Bull 
says: 


“‘ We shall rejoice to see you when it shall 
suit you to come over.” 


In September and November, 1790, 
Cowper again writes in a most friendly spirit 
as to Bull coming over. 

An event in Cowper’s life was the painting 
of his portrait by Abbot, and on July 2s, 
1792, he describes the process to Bull, and 
mentions his proposed visit to see Hayley. 

This letter is written in the usual familiar 
friendly strain, and it is the last known letter 
to Bull. 

The termination of the acquaintance, on 
the face of the correspondence, seems 
abrupt, but the Rev. Josiah Bull, in his 
Memorials of Bull, states that he presumes 
Bull’s visits to Weston were continued till in 
July, 1795, Cowper moved into Norfolk. 

During the last five years of Cowper’s life, 
the letters he wrote were few and melan- 
choly, and it is not surprising that on leaving 
Weston the friendship which was for so 
many years of so cordial a nature, and which 
as I have said probably continued till 1795, 
then ceased so far, at all events, as outward 
manifestations went. 

The poet, as is well known, died on 
April 25, 1800, and his friend Bull joined 
the great majority on July 23, 1814. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge 
that the information contained in the fore- 
going notes has been gleaned from the Zife 
of William Cowper, by Robert Southey, 
LL.D., Memorials of the Rev. Wilham Bull, 
by the Rev. Josiah Bull, M.A., and the Zi/e 
of Cowper, by Mr. Thomas Wright. 
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Che Did Colleges of Mrford.* 


> 
NHE fascination, the charm, of Oxford 
is inexhaustible. The casual visitor 
is touched by it; but it is he who 
has gone in and out of her gates and 
quadrangles, who has day-dreamed in the 
shadows of her towers and spires, who has 
lived within her halls and old-world rooms, 





THE OLD COLLEGES OF OXFORD. 


bibliography of the city, one wonders the 
more that it should be some ninety years 
since a work appeared which treated in any- 
thing like a systematic way the architectural 
history of the colleges of Oxford. 

Now the gap has been filled, and filled by 
one of the most beautiful and beautifully- 
produced books that even Mr. Batsford has 
published. Mr. Aymer Vallance is one of 
the a/umni of Oxford whose attitude towards 
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VIEW OF CHRIST CHURCH FROM THE NORTH-WEST. RBEREBLOCK IN 1566. 


and who has worshipped in her ancient 
chapels—he it is into whose heart the love 
of Oxford sinks deep, to whom the city 
becomes one of the most fragrant and lasting 
of memories—unique, unforgettable. Oxford 
has been the sport of book-makers not a few, 
but the love and devotion of her sons have 
inspired a library of books of lasting value. 
And when one considers how rich is the 


* The Old Colleges of Oxford : Their Architectural 
History illustrated and described. By Aymer Val- 
lance, M.A. 50 collotype plates and 232 illustrations 
in the text. London: B. T. Batsford [1912]. Small 
folio, pp. xxxiv + 134. Price £4 4s. net. 


his alma mater is clearly that described above. 
He has tasted of the cup of enchantment, 


And that sweet city with her dreaming spires 


holds him in thrall. And to genuine love 
and devotion he adds knowledge and the 
power of wielding the pen with skill and 
effect. He has his prejudices, of course, and 
in matters of architectural taste he has—we 
say it with bated breath—perhaps his limita- 
tions; but these form no drawback to either 
the soundness or the effectiveness of his 
descriptions. They certainly do not affect 
his direct and lucid style. 
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In his Introduction Mr. Vallance takes a 
general survey of the evolution of the college 
plan and of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury devastations, and summarizes particulars 
as to details—such as screenwork (of which 
hardly any remains), sculptures, mural paint- 
ings, andso on. He then takes the colleges 
seriatim, and in each case relates the history 
of the fabric, its changes and demolitions, 
and describes the principal features and 
characteristics. But first, it should be noted, 
notwithstanding the title, Mr. Vallance de- 
votes two sections to the University Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin and the Old Schools 
and Bodley’s Library. He gives excellent 
reasons, however, for including these Uni- 
versity buildings. As regards St. Mary’s 
Church, he very aptly quotes Sir T. G. Jack- 
son’s remark that “ during the Middle Ages, 
besides being the official Church of the 
University, St. Mary’s was also its Senate 
House, its Divinity School, its Library, its 
Court House, and its ‘Treasury.” 

After “The Old Schools and Bodley’s 
Library,” in which, it is hardly necessary to 
say, the author does full justice to the 
glorious roof of the Divinity School, of which 
a very fine collotype plate is given—‘ no 
verbal description can convey a just idea of 
the wonderful beauty and richness of its 
stone-vaulting ”—the sections devoted to the 
various colleges begin with University, and 
proceed through Balliol, Merton, Exeter, 
Oriel, and their brethren, to Worcester, Hert- 
ford, and St. Edmund Hall. 

The text and the illustrations work together, 
if we may so phrase it, in the most admirable 
manner. A large number of the cuts in the 
text are reproductions of views, beginning 
with those of Bereblock (1566) and con- 
tinuing with those of Loggan (1675), and so 
down to the present day. As constant refer- 
ence is made to these in the text as the 
evolution of the various buildings is traced, 
the reader will certainly rejoice to find that, 
unlike the arrangement in some volumes we 
could name, the illustrations are carefully 
placed in the sections to which they relate, 
so that verbal and pictured descriptions can 
be studied and compared with ease. It is 
worth noting, as an example of the care and 
thoroughness with which the work of illustra- 
tion has been undertaken, that the complete 





set of Bereblock’s drawings of the colleges, 
which were made for Queen Elizabeth’s 
delectation in 1566, is here reproduced in 
facsimile direct for the first time from the 
unique manuscript in the Bodleian. Yet 
another interesting, and indeed important, 
feature of the illustrations is the reproduction 
of some of Turner’s drawings for the Oxford 














STATUE OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST IN THE UPPER 
MOST NICHE OF THE GATE-TOWER, 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 


Almanack for the first time direct from the 
originals. A large number of J. C. Buckler’s 
drawings and others of early nineteenth- 
century date are also reproduced. 

Indeed, as one turns the pages of this 
beautiful book, with its 232 illustrations em- 
bellishing some 170 pages of text, besides 
the 50 exquisitely produced collotype photo- 
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graphic plates, one is inclined, without mean- 
ing any disrespect to Mr. Vallance, to regard 
the text as a commentary on the illustrations 
rather than in the reverse and more usual 
relationship. For these pictures are very 
eloquent. They speak of much that is gone, 
though happily they represent much that 
remains. One thing we specially like is the 
liberal way in which the smaller things— 


same architect’s work at Merton and Balliol. 
The devastation at Balliol wrought by Water- 
house in 1867-69 can only be described 
in Mr. Vallance’s words as “deplorable, 
especially as it involved the destruction of 
the medizeval gate-tower ”; and we share his 
distaste for the discordant chapel— the irrele- 
vant copy of the Parisian Sainte Chapelle— 
which Scott dumped down in the Exeter 





ST. ALBAN HALL: DOVECOTE TOWER FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. DEMOLISHED 1905-1907. 


small statues in their niches, details of 
carving, of leadwork, ironwork, plaster decora- 
tion, and the like—are illustrated. 

Mr. Vallance, as we have hinted, has strong 
dislikes. He cannot away with the Oxford 
work of Butterfield and one or two others ; 
and few there will be who will feel disposed to 
break a lance with him in favour of Keble, and 
fewer still who will dispute his verdict on the 


quadrangle. But Mr. Vallance, we venture 
to think, does something less than justice to 
the eighteenth-century work, whether by 
Wren or Hawksmoor, at Queen’s—the fine 
range of building fronting on the High Street. 
We understand and sympathize with his re- 
gret at the destruction that brought that 
frontage into existence, but we can hardly 
share the opinion of this rebuilding which is 
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reflected in his somewhat exaggerated phrases 
denunciatory of the destroyers of the medizval 
fabric of Queen’s (p. 33). We appeal from 
the text to the excellent plate of the stately 
eighteenth-century frontage which accom- 
panies it. The reader must not infer that 
Mr. Vallance denounces all modern work. 
He appreciates, for instance, the new south 
frontage of Brasenose, designed by Sir T. G. 
Jackson. Of this he says (p. 63): “ This 
work has been severely criticized, notwith- 
standing it bears favourable comparison with 
other modern buildings in Oxford. In spite 


have already said, are reproduced in these 
pages. The second shows the fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century statue in a niche on 
the second-floor stage of the gateway of 
St. John’s College, which is commonly and 
naturally said to represent St. Bernard—the 
buildings were begun in the fifteenth century 
as St. Bernard’s College, a settlement for 
Cistercians—but, as Mr. Vallance points out 
(p. 79), ‘the raiment of camel’s hair, with 
the beast’s head distinctly visible, hanging 
down below the knees of the saint, leaves no 
manner of doubt that the figure is meant for 





FAN-VAULTING, ORIEL COLLEGE: COMMON GATE, I619. 


of some exuberances of detail, it is a noble 
composition in the mass, and when mellowed 
by time and weather, will assuredly prove a 
real acquisition to the High Street.” The 
mellowing by time and weather is a very 
strong point in favour of medizval work, 
for which sufficient allowance is not always 
made. 

By the courtesy of the publishers we are 
permitted to reproduce four of the smaller 
illustrations. A very large number of the 
cuts in the text are too large for our page. 
The first gives an example of Bereblock’s 
views of 1566, the whole of which, as we 


St. John Baptist.” The third pictures the 
quaint old dovecote tower in the corner 
of the quadrangle of St. Alban Hall, which, 
with practically the whole of the Hall, was 
swept away by a most deplorable ‘‘act of 
vandalism ”—there is no fitter word for it— 
only seven or eight years ago. The last 
illustration gives an example of that magnifi- 
cent fan-vaulting of which Oxford has so 
wonderful a wealth. 

There are three appendices—the first on 
Engraved Memorial Brasses, the second on 
Heraldic Bearings, and the third entitled 
** Notes on Bibliography and Sources of IIlus- 
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trations,” which is full and valuable. There 
is also a good index to the text. The bind- 
ing is of dark blue buckram, with rich decora- 
tion in gold. Altogether, Mr. Vallance and 
his helpers and Mr. Batsford have produced 
a sumptuous and delightful volume. The 
text, though almost overwhelmed by the 
illustrations, well holds its own; it is clearly 
written, and touches all essential points. 
The pictures will be a continual delight to 
every possessor of the book for the rest of his 
life. The permanent value of such a collec- 


tion is obvious. 


Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 
By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL., 
(Continued from vol. xlviti., p. 298.) 


aes i: Case of Knives,* usually the 
§) sign of the hardware dealer whose 
hy commodities hailed from Birming- 

ham, Sheffield, etc., occurs in one 
instance “ against the George Inn in South- 
wark.”{ Vide the “ Dirty Dick ” (the “ Lion 
and oe of Knives”) ; and the ‘“‘ Green Man 
and Case of Knives.” 

The sign appears to have been peculiar 
also to the toyman, doubtless from the 
circumstance of toys as well as cutlery, etc., 
being manufactured at Birmingham. 

The Castle.—It is somewhat difficult to 
account for the adoption of this sign, of 
which there are about twenty surviving 
instances in London to-day, except on the 
supposition that it was generally set up to 
commemorate some historic castle situated 
in that part of the country whence the land- 
lord had come. The Baynard’s Castle in 
Queen Victoria Street seems to be the only 
case in which a London Castle is commemo- 
rated. But numerous are the Windsor 
Castles, the Dover Castles, and in one 
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* Daily Advertiser, February 9, 1742. The sign 
is not, I think, mentioned in Mr. Hilton Price’s 
Signs of Fleet Street. 

t Mist’s Weekly Journal, September, 1726. 





instance there is the Walmer Castle. ‘Then, 
again, there are the arms of the Masons’ 
Company, which, no doubt, supplied the sign 
of the “Three Castles,” at No. 7, St. Andrew’s 
Hill, and probably in many cases gave the 
“Castle” so/us, in which case the sign 
should be an embattled fortress upon which 
are placed three towers, when, if the Castle 
should be what is known as “ Voided of the 
Field,” the tincture of the Field should be 
visible through the windows or ports. The 
arms of the Masons of London are Sable, on 
a chevron between three towers Argent, a 
pair of compasses of the first. Crest: A 
castle as in the arms. Although these arms, 
which probably in many instances supplied 
originally the sign of the Cas¢/e, were granted 
to the Society by William MHanckeston, 
Clarencieux King-at-Arms, so early as the 
year 1474, the Company was not incor- 
porated by Letters Patent, I believe, until 
the twenty-ninth of Charles the Second.* 
There are still eight or nine taverns in 
London with the sign of the AZasons’ Arms, 
and it may therefore be assumed that when 
a Castle is specified as the Hereford, Edin- 
burgh, or Rochester Castle, etc., its origin is 
unmistakable, while if the Castle is xof 
specified, it refers generally to the Casé/e in 
the Masons’ Arms or Crest, or occasionally 
to the Cast/e with arms of the Freemasons’ 
Society, namely Sable on a chevron, between 
three towers Argent, a pair of compasses open 
chevronwise of the first. In rural parts the 
sign would, of course, refer to some historic 
castle in the neighbourhood, when such 
existed, or even when only traditions of it 
remained. And Londoners from the pro- 
vinces would sometimes erect a sign exhibit- 
ing some castle in the parts from which they 
came. For instance, at the Cas¢/e in the 
Old Change, the proprietor issued a farthing 
token bearing the ‘‘Worster Arms”=A 
Castle. 

The Cast Tavern in Fleet Street was a 
place of high repute “at Fleet Conduit ”— 
t.¢., at the south-west corner of Shoe Lane. 
It is stated by Hatton to have had the largest 
sign in London.t The last meeting of the 
Clockmakers’ Company was held here just 
before the Great Fire in which the tavern 


* Strype’s Stow. 
t New View of London, 1708, p. 9. 





























was destroyed, the Clockmakers, from their 
first establishment in 1631, having had no 
hall of their own. Amidst so many tavern 
sodalities, something peculiar in nomen- 
clature was, no doubt, calculated to impart 
a unique character toa society. It does not 
appear what the meaning of Gor-mo-gon was, 
but it is described by a writer in JVofes and 
Queries, as a society similar to that of the 
Freemasons, and in existence from 1725-38, 
when it was dissolved.* The following is 
one of their chapter announcements : 


“By Command of the VOL-GL 


A GENERAL Chapter of the most August 
and Ancient Order GOR-MO-GON, will 
be held at the Caste Tavern in Fleet Street, 
on Monday the 1st of May, to commence at 
Twelve oClock; of which the several 
Graduates and Licentiates are to take 
Notice, and give their Attendance.” f 


Under the Cas#/e tavern, in 1711, was a 
Glover’s shop, where, according to the 
following quaintly worded advertisement, 
a curious toilet requisite was to be had. 


“’THE Secret White Water to Curl Gentle- 
mens Hair, Childrens Hair, or fine 
Wigs withal that are out of Curl, being used 
over Night, according to Directions, it per- 
forms a Curl by the next Morning, as sub- 
stantial and durable as that of a new Wig, 
without damaging the Beauty of the Hair 
one jot; by it Old Wigs that look almost 
scandalous, may be made to shew incon- 
ceivably fine and neat, and if any single Lock 
or part of a Wig be out of Curl, by the 
pressing of the Hat or Riding in Windy or 
Rainy Weather; in one Nights time it may be 
repaired to satisfaction. The Directions are 
so ample and large, that Gentlemens Men 
may perform the work with all the ease 
imaginable, the like thing never done before. 
Invented by an Able Artist, and sold at the 
Glovers shop under the Castle Tavern in 
Fleet-street, price 1s. each Bottle.” { 


Early in the eighteenth century the pro- 
prietor of the Cas#/e was Alderman Sir John 


* Third series, vol. vii., p. 457. 
t+ London Evening Post, April 25, 1732. 
t Postman, October 11, 1711. 
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Tash,* a wine merchant who died in 1735 
(George II.), worth, it was understood, a 
quarter of a million of money. 

The Fleet conduit, the “ New Conduit in 
Fleet Street,” which stood a little westward of 
Shoe Lane, was begun in 1439, and com- 
pleted in 1471, but totally destroyed in the 
Great Fire. 

The Castle in Fleet Street was used for 
sales by auction: “This Day being the 3oth 
instant, at the Castle Tavern in Fleet Street, 
at Six o’Clock in the Afternoon. 


‘TWO Freehold Messuages in Shoe Lane, 

Fleet Street: the one call’d the Horshoe 
Brewhouse, now empty, completely filled up, 
with all Brewing Utensils, which are to be 
sold with or without the House; the other 
House adjoining thereto on the North, and 
not tenanted. 

Inquire for further particulars of Mr. Green, 
a Cooper in Shoe Lane.” t 

Castle, opposite the Conduit and Castle 
Tavern, in Fleet Street. In 1593 Roger 
Warde, a printer, dwelt there, and in 1650 
we find the names of John Martin and Jo. 
Ridley, booksellers. Baker, a silkman, was 
here in 1677. (F. G. Hilton Price’s Signs 
of Old Fleet Street). The Castle Tavern 
in the Strand was in Bull Inn Court as late as 
1846.{ It was a resort of Pepys the diarist, 
who describes it as being ‘‘ by the Savoy near 
Exeter House.” 

A petition having been presented for the 
“ Consideration of a Committee of the Hon- 
ourable House of Commons, praying leave 
to bring in a Bill to compel all Butchers, 
Poulterers, Fishmongers, etc., now living in 
Streets in the several Parishes therein men- 
tion’d, to become Tenants to the Projectors 
of the said Petition,” a meeting was convened 
at the Castle Tavern in the Strand, of “all 
Owners of Land and Houses in Streets within 
the said Parishes, as well as People dealing 
in the said Commodities, to consider of 
proper Means to oppose the said Petition 
and thereby assert their Rights and Privileges 
as Subjects,” etc.§ 

A pretty eighteenth-century picture is 
presented in the description of Diana Wiggs, 

* Not ‘‘ Task,” as in Old and New London. 

+ Daily Advertiser, 1742. 
t L. Hutton’s Literary Landmarks, 1900, p. 238. 
§ Daily Advertiser, March 24, 1742. 
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‘four Years and a half old, of a brown Com- 
plexion, has black Eyes and Hair and seems 
to be six Years of Age.” She was lost on 
Sunday afternoon near Chick Lane, and had 
on a “ Mob bound with a crimson Ribbon, 
a red and white Frock, a white quilted Petti- 
coat, and red Shoes.” She was to be brought 
to Mrs. Hunter’s in Cas¢/e Street, Fleet 
Market.* 

The Castle Tavern in Drury Lane was 
situated opposite the Phoenix Cockpit (now 
the Theatre, Drury Lane), and was a 
Stuart tavern, if not of earlierdate. In 1731 
it appears to have been kept by a Mr. 
Cornewall who advertises for the recovery 
(half a guinea Reward) of a Spaniel Bitch 
of the Pointing Kind... . Francis Carrinton 
£sq., engraved on the Collar.t The follow- 
ing announcement is of interest in exhibit- 
ing the conditions upon which a fashionable 
tavern was conducted when George II. was 
King: 

‘“ ELIZABETH BRETT, 
From Berwick Street, Soho, 


Has lately taken, is now commodiously 
fitting up, and will speedily open, 


f wn Castle Tavern in Drury Lane; to which 
there is also a handsome and convenient 
Passage, from Bow Street, Covent Garden ; 
where all Gentlemen and Ladies may have 
Dinners and Suppers dress’d, for within 
Doors or without, as elegantly and as reason- 
able as any Tavern or Eating-House in 
Town, either for one person, or for large 
Companies ; and Care will be taken to have 
the Larders well supplied with every thing 
fresh and seasonable, viz, all sorts of Flesh, 
Fowl, Fish, Pastry, &c., also the best Wines 
of all sorts will be sold, wholesale or retail, 
viz. Champagne, Burgundy, French Claret, 
Red and White Ports, Old Hock, Rhenish, 
Madeira, Lisbon, Sack, Greek Wine, &c. 

Note, The Long Room in the aforesaid 
House will be occasionally lett, on reason- 
able Terms, for Auctions, Concerts, Balls, 
&c. to Companies of Reputation. 

The Day of Publick Opening will be soon 
specified in this paper, and the London Daily 
Post.” { 


* Daily Advertiser, June 22, 1742. 
+ London Evening Post, March 6-9, 1731. 
{ Daily Advertiser, June 29, 1742. 


It is ‘aiaicies worthy of note that near by in 
1742 was a Widow Gwynn, who was a silk-dyer 
in Drury Lane, where also Nell Gwynn at 
one time in her career lived. Widow Gwynn 
is described as being near the Cas¢/e tavern, 
and in her house lodged Mons". Lalauze, 
for whose benefit, he having been incapaci- 
tated by having “ broken the great tendon 
of his leg, tickets might be had there for 
the performance of the ‘ Pilgrim,’ at Covent 
Garden.” * 

The Castle tavern described as follows 
still exists, of course rebuilt, at No. 40 
Gresham (Cateaton) Street, being situated at 
the north-west corner of King Street. In 
1815 it was the “‘ Castle Tavern and Burton 
Ale Rooms, Johnson. Here is always a 
good larder exposed to view in front. The 
house is much frequented by those whom 
business or curiosity leads to the venerable 
mansion of the redoubted giants, Gog and 
Magog; which mansion is, in the vulgar 
tongue, denominated Guildhall.” + 


(Zo be continued.) 





Ilcbester. 
By E. H. Binney, M.A. 


(Continued from p. 11.) 
Ee 


4 ROM the sixteenth century onwards 





we are able to draw upon the 
accounts of Ilchester given by 
antiquaries and visitors. Of these 
the earliest, and perhaps most important, is 
John Leland, who visited the place between 
1533 and 1542. His account is short,{ but 
tells much about the topography, and some- 
thing about the state of the town. It is 
already “in wonderful decay”; the nuns and 
the friars were gone; only one parish church 
was still in use. What he records of the 
buildings will be noticed later. The next 
account is that of Camden,§ originally pub- 


* Daily Advertiser, yd 10, 1742. 

+ Epicure's Almanack, 1815. 

{ /tinerary (edition of 1710), vol. ii., fol. 51 ; also 
reprinted i in Somerset Archeological Society Proceed- 
ings, Vol. xxxiii., p. 


$ "Britannia (Gough’ s edition of 1806), p. 78. 





























lished in 1586. He also finds it a poor 
place, though “ antiently large,” but does not 
add much to what is known from previous 
sources. Again nearly half a century passes, 
and we find another account, this time given 
by a local antiquary who was no mere visitor, 
but knew IIchester well, Thomas Gerard of 
Trent (1633).* Areference has already been 
made to it. Naturally, he also found it far 
fallen from its ancient importance, though he 
says it contained some good buildings. The 
Friary Church was in ruins, except for ‘‘ one 
Crosse Ile,” and the “ Priory ” itself gone, and 
the new house of ‘‘ my good friend Mr. Dawe” 
standing in its place. One may assume that 
Gerard was a Royalist from the way in which 
he speaks of the two sieges of Ilchester. 
This is made more probable from the fact 
that on July 20, 1642, during the Civil War, 
Charles I. slept at Ilchester, and stayed there 
three days—at Mr. Dawe’s house, probably 
the same as Gerard’s friend, while his troops 
were quartered at Chilton.t Ilchester took 
the side of the King in the war. Yetin 1640 
it had returned Sir Henry Berkeley and 
Robert Hunt as its Members to the Short 
Parliament, but at the ensuing election for 
the Long Parliament the former, who was a 
Royalist, was turned out.t According to 
Buckler, Ilchester was stormed and captured 
by Blake after a stubborn defence,§ and 
Stukeley saw the remains of earthworks 
which were assigned to this, the third and 
last siege of Ilchester. 

It does not appear that Ilchester played 
any notable part in Monmouth’s Rebellion : 
the nearest point to which the troops of 
either side seem to have come is Somerton.|| 
There is a local tradition that Judge Jeffreys 
tried rebels in the Town Hall, which is 
probably correct, except that it must have 
been in the Sessions House that preceded 
the present building, if Mr. Barrett is correct 


* Description of Somerset (Somerset Record So- 
ciety), p. 203. 

+ Somerset 
vol. xxiv. 

+ Lbid., vol. xiv., p. 44. 

§ Lvelchester, p. 173. 
discover his authority. 

| See. Lord Wolsey’s Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, where the movements of tr-ops are given in 
detail. 

7 C. R. B. Barrett, Somerset, it Highways and 
Byways, p. 19gt. 
VOL. IX. 
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65 
in saying that the present Town Hall is not 
the same as the older Sessions House, which 
was certainly standing in 1723. In that year 
Iichester was visited and described by the 
learned antiquary, Dr. William Stukeley.* 
In his enthusiasm he possibly thought that 
much of what he saw was older than it really 
was. He drew a plan of the town, which is 
of great interest, as it is the earliest thing of 
the sort. He claimed to have traced the 
original ditch right round, the original pave- 
ment of the ford across the river, and to have 
seen and heard of numerous finds of anti- 
quities. He has been followed somewhat 
uncritically by subsequent archeologists, not- 
withstanding that he admits that much of 
what he says was based upon hearsay and 
tradition. 

This account must be taken in the light of 
his own admission that he stayed in the place 
“but half a day.” Yet he drew a rather 
minute plan, he explored the wall right round, 
and interviewed several people. Although 
he could just have done this in the time, he 
could not have explored much beyond the 
limits of the town wall as he gives it, nor 
could he have had time to make sure of his 
facts. It is certain that he made a mistake 
about Pill Bridge, and also in calling the 
chapel on the bridge Little St. Mary’s. He 
was told of “ suburbs ” extending southwards 
‘and of foundations being dug up to the west 
of the town ; yet he puts his wall within these, 
and believes it to be the original “ Roman ” 
wall. His plan of the wall has been followed 
in its essential details by Phelps, Buckler, 
and the Ordnance Survey ; in itself it looks 
just a little too neat and symmetrical, and 
the Ordnance Survey has to vary the shape 
of the wall a little to make it fit the lie of the 
ground. It bears the name of a professional 
engraver, and looks as if Stukeley had made 
a rough sketch, pacing the distances, and 
handed it over to the engraver, who made 
the whole thing look neat and regular. 

Again, the gardener who told him freely of 
foundations and relics was possibly willing 
enough to have a talk with the stranger, and 
to please him by exaggerating the importance 
of any bits of old stonework and other finds 
he came across. One knows that gardener. 

* Itinerarium Cur-osum, p. 154. Itisalso printed 


at the end of Buckler’s /velchester. 
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STUKELEY’S PLAN OF ILCHESTER. 











There is one among Stukeley’s finds that may 
as well be disposed of at once. He believed 
he saw to the west of (z.e., below) the bridge 
the ‘‘ original ford across the river made 
with great flagstones.” It is marked in his 
plan as making a curve round the island that 
abuts on the bridge. Now, if it was the 
original ford, it should have gone straight 
across where the bridge is now, not round 
the island, which is probably made entirely 
of silt deposited in the slack water below the 
solid part of the bridge; as it is, it has been 
dug down nearly to water-level, and silted up 
again by successive floods within the recol- 
lection of Mr. William Baker, of Northover. 
There need not have been, and probably was 
not, an island there at all before the bridge 
: was built. At first I thought that Stukeley 
might have seen part of a stratum of “ upper 
lias,” such as occurs in the river-bed below 





very like an artificial pavement, but I now 
believe that he saw a real pavement, though 
not of the character he supposed. In 
August, 1904, and several times since, 
when the water was very low, I saw a 
pavement below the bridge between the 
i Northover bank and the island, and extend- 
ing nearly to the end of the latter, but con- 
sisting of stones 9 or Io inches long and 4 or 
5 inches wide. This was certainly not what 
Stukeley describes, but its successor ; 
Stukeley’s pavement was no doubt an earlier 
one put down for the same purpose as the 
present one, to prevent the scour from floods 
from undermining the piers of the bridge. I 
suppose the present pavement would date 
from the last rebuilding of the bridge. The 
photograph may give an idea of it, though it 
was difficult to find a position and light to 
show it up clearly. 

After Stukeley comes Collinson, who de- 
votes several pages to Ilchester in his As- 
tory of Somerset (1791).* Where he is 
dealing with the earlier period he quotes 
from the original documents, and his account 
is sound, and as full as his materials allowed. 
Otherwise, he follows Camden and Stukeley 
pretty closely in their conjectures ; in fact, he 
draws very freely on Stukeley’s account with- 
out always acknowledging the source of what 
he writes, and so far improves upon it in the 
* Vol. iii., p. 297. 











Northover Weir, just above, and there looks: - 
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writing that it is rather necessary to be 
cautious in accepting some of his statements. 
Writing of the state of Ilchester in his own 
day, he says the manufacture of thread lace 
had declined, and silk manufacture had been 
recently introduced, for which purpose the 
north transept of the Friary Church was used, 
which, with some other ruins of the Friary, 
was still standing. 

Collinson’s account of IIchester, in spite of 
its drawbacks, is the most complete that has 





PAVEMENT BENEATH ILCHESTER : BRIDGE 
(LOOKING DOWN FROM THE NORTH SIDE). 


yet appeared, and is the necessary starting- 
point of further investigation. Since his day 
there is little to add to the history of Ilchester. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
when coaching was at its height, Ilchester, 
being on the coach-route to the West, saw a 
considerable amount of traffic, and supported 
several flourishing inns—among them the 
Castle Inn, now the Castle Farm House, at 
which Queen Victoria is said to have stayed 
a night when a child, and the Darlington 
Arms, on the Northover side (the second 
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house on the left beyond the bridge), now 
occupied by Mr. William Baker, from whom 
this and much other information was ob- 
tained. With the extension of the railways, 
even this amount of external importance left 
the town. IIchester remained a ‘“‘ pocket 
borough,” returning two Members to Parlia- 
ment, down to the time of the Reform Bill. 

The later accounts of Ilchester include two 
that are of importance, that of the Rev. T. 
Hugo, already noticed—and that of the Rev. 
William Buckler, then Rector of IIchester, 
who in 1866 published the Ilchester Alms- 
house Deeds, together with an account of the 
place, which is derived partly from Stukeley, 
whom he wisely quotes in full; partly from 
Leland, whom he quotes incorrectly through 
Collinson ; partly from Camden and Collinson, 
whom he confuses by an extraordinary mis- 
take. He puts down statements of Collinson 
as made by Camden, two hundred years 
before, and this con usion occurs again and 
again. I rather suspect that he had before 
him Gough’s edition of Camden (of 1806), 
and did not perceive the distinction between 
Camden’s original account and Gough’s later 
addenda, which are based on Stukeley and 
Collinson. His records, however, of local 
tradition and his observations upon the 
ground are of value, and his careful summary 
of the information to be obtained from the 
Almshouse Deeds themselves is excellent. 

Other writers who have given accounts of 
Ilchester are the Rev. William Phelps * and 
Dr. Henry Hayman.t The former follows 
Stukeley and Collinson closely, and exag- 
gerates the supposed Roman remains. He 
prints a copy of Stukeley’s plan, which, how- 
ever, is redrawn upside down and contains 
some inaccuracies. Dr. Hayman’s article, so 
far as it concerns the town itself, is based on 
Stukeley and Buckler, whose mistakes he 
repeats, and whose own obs*rvations he im- 
proves upon ; but a large r» :: of it is devoted 
to a discussion of the «entity of Robert 
Veel, the founder of the Almshouse, whom 
he decides to have been a lawyer. 


* History and Antiquities of Somerset (1836). 
¢ In the Antiguary, vol. viii. (1883). 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
CONSISTORY COURT. 


RSSQHE Cathedral Consistory Court, 
CY Ry located in the north-west bay of 
Muy the north aisle of the nave, with 
its accumulation of MSS., maps, 
and miscellaneous collections of information 
as to the past, has often attracted the anti- 
quarian visitor, and no doubt made him 
yearn for leave to examine and make memos. 
We rejoice to know from a valuable report on 
the Court and contents, recently published 
by Messrs. Warren for the Rev. Cecil 
Deedes, M.A., Wiccamical Prebendary of 
Chichester, under the title, ‘“ ‘The Muni- 
ments of the Bishopric of Winchester,” and 
filling over seventy pages, that he has examined 
the place and contents by the desire of Dr. 
Ryle, 1910, then Bishop of Winchester, with 
a view to this excellent report. Canon Deedes 
advances the opinion that the Consistory 
Court in all probability has been located 
where it is in the bay of Bishop Edyngton’s 
work from that Prelate’s time, and so con- 
tinued there till now. A curious thought is 
intruded in this connection. The frieze, or 
string course of the front, is decorated with 
demi-figures of persons holding music or 
musical instruments, showing the gallery or 
tribune was used for minstrels on occasions 
of the many ecclesiastical or regal func- 
tions which must have entered the great 
double western doors. The area may have 
been used for both orchestral and consistorial 
purposes. 

We need not enter into the details of seat- 
ing, cupboards, etc., which were freed from 
dust by vacuum cleaner in 1911, but proceed 
to notice Canon Deedes’ most valuable and 
interesting survey and report. He speaks of 
the magnificent series of Episcopal Registers 
preserved with few breaks from that of John 
de Pontissera, 1282, to that of the grand old 
Loyalist and Prelate, George Morley, and there 
is a complete series of later Bishops. Of 
the earlier Registers those of John de Sandale 
and Rigaud de Asserio, 1316-1323, and of 
William of Wykeham, 1367-1404, have been 
edited for the Hampshire Record Society, 



























and published by those accomplished and 
careful antiquaries, Messrs. F. J. Baigent 
and the late T. F. Kirby, to the advantage 
of students and historians. The Register 
of Pontissera was commenced by the late 
Dean Stephens, but his lamented death 
prevented accomplishment. The Record 
Society is defunct. Canon Deedes gives a 
copious and exhaustive index of Pontissera’s 
Register, which will aid future investigators 
and command their gratitude. Canon Deedes 
pays deserved honour to Messrs. Baigent and 
Kirby. He gives a brief description of the 
other Registers, which range from Henry 
Wodelok to George Morley (twenty-seven 
Registers), and come down to modern times. 
The Canon details the condition of the MSS., 
their injuries by neglect, damp, rodents, rot, 
etc., the fragments of ancient MS. utilized 
as covers, the varied writing and rubricated 
capitals, etc. Space will permit of only a 
few notes on their contents. The rising 
light of “‘ heresy” is seen in Fox’s Registers, 
where are processes against lapsed heretics, 
abjurations of suspected ones, absolutions of 
others. In Fox’s Liber Quintus we come 
across evidence of the many churches in 
ruins, and desecrated ; for example, St. Pan- 
crass, Wongar Street—its site occupied by 
the fine timber-house removed not long ago 
by Messrs. Mawers, of Kensington, for re- 
building elsewhere—St. Mary, ‘Tanner Street. 
These were by Fox joined to the parish of 
St. Maurice, and subsequent additions were 
made later which make the Rector of St. 
Maurice to have besides SS. Mary Calen- 
dar, Peter Colebrook Pancras, Mary, Wode 
Church, and Runwald, and now St. Lawrence, 
and thus to be the Rector of eight of the old 
parishes. Here and there amongst the mis- 
cellaneous MSS. other than Registers there 
are interesting items. The name of Edward 
Cole, the Chapter official and several times 
Mayor of Winchester, is frequently come 
across, 1574. In 1576 there is a certificate 
“that Richard Neale, of Romsaie, hath done 
his pennance according to the order ap- 
pointed, with confession of his offence the 
xxth daie of Maie, 1576, per me Gedeone 
Cam, Curate.” Amongst the penances en- 
joined is carrying lighted candle in procession, 
the feet and head bare. A book on default- 
ing churchwardens, 1638, should be interest- 
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ing. There are many records of proceedings, 
chiefly secular, in the Consistorial Court. 
As these and other MSS. are “nibbled by 
mice,” presumably they were not “dry” to 
rodents. In 1540 there is an entry of a sort 
of Conciliatory Court which we think interest- 
ing. It is addressed to “ Master Doctor 
Steward (Chancellor) by Jhon Newman, 
preste,” and shows that the Chancellor took 
cognizance of family and other jars. Thus 
the ‘‘ preste” to the Chancellor: ‘ Accord- 
ing to your commandment sent to me of late 
I have called before me my two paryshners 
Marget Butt and Joane Fillyter. With great 
diffycultie I have sett them to rest and peace 
with all quyetnesse (as I trust) for ever, but 
with some paynes (penalties) on their heddys 
if they make any breeke hereafter, and thus 
our Savyor Jhu Cst preserve your Mastership 
bodyly and Gosteley as meself iz efernum. 
In haste from Romesey the 15 day of May 
by your olde and continual bedeman and 
Servant, Jhon Newman, preste.” Canon 
Deedes found only one instance of scribbling, 
1537, in the Court Books. It is worth 
quoting : 
God made man, and man made money ; 
God made bees, and bees made honey. 


The Canon remarks that grotesque heads 
formed part of engrossed capitals. Five 
large boxes filled with miscellaneous papers 
and parchments would afford goodly extracts 
judging by the following sample from wills 
and inventories—viz. : In will and inventory, 
1564, of Peter Wood, of Brading, shoemaker, 
** he leaves to the poore five dossen of bred 
and a barrall of Bere. To my gossipe 
Dennys Tregood my gown and my dublet 
and my hargabussia” (harquebus), also his 
*‘ crosbow, target and handgoan” (handgun) 
“and a pound of powder.” The price of a 
bow with arrows in 1557 was iis. iilid. (2s. 4d.). 
There is a lease of the markets, fairs, and 
tolls of Overton for twenty-one years, 1679. 


W. H. Jacos. 
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—_— 
HER Majesty Queen Mary 
has been graciously pleased 
to accept from the Trustees 
of the British Museum a copy 
of the facsimile of the famous 
fourteenth century illuminated 
manuscript known as ‘‘ Queen 
Mary’s Psalter,” recently pub- 
lished by them. 

xe e 
The story of the original manuscript, says a 
writer in the Morning Post, December 28, 
is interesting. From an inscription, written 
in sixteenth-century caligraphy, we learn that 
the book was “‘ Sume tyme the Erle of Rute- 
lands.” This earl may have been either Lord 
Roos, or Henry, his son, who succeeded 
him. Like his father, Henry was a Pro- 
testant, and on Mary Tudor’s accession he 
was suspected of favouring the wishes of 
Lady Jane Grey, and was sent to prison. He 
was released in 1553, the first year of Mary’s 
reign. In that year the volume, when about 
to be taken abroad, was detained by Baldwin 
Smith, a Customs officer at the Port of 
London, who was “ spectatus et honestus 
vir.’ The grounds for the confiscation of 
the Psalter are unknown, but it may be 
presumed that Smith acted within the letter 
of the law in detaining the book and present- 
ing it tothe Queen. While in Queen Mary’s 
possession the book was bound in crimson 
velvet, embroidered with her device of the 
pomegranate ; in the brass-gilt clasps are en- 
graved the fleur-de-lis, the lion of the Royal 
arms, and the Tudor devices of the portcullis 
and dragon. The Psalter was presented, 
with the rest of the Royal library, by 
George III. to the British Museum in 1757. 

ad * »* 
A photographic facsimile of all the miniatures 
has just been issued by the Trustees, who 
commissioned Miss Katherine Adams, of the 
Eadburgha Bindery, Broadway, to design and 
execute a special binding for the copy of the 
Psalter to be presented to Her Majesty. 
The binding is in dark blue levant morocco 
with gilt tooling. The decoration consists 
of a pattern composed of—(1) The rose of 
England ; (2) the crown, the form of which 
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has been copied from the crown worn by Her 
Majesty at the Coronation; (3) the letter 
‘““M”’; and (4) the pomegranate, the emblem 
of Queen Mary Tudor, which appears on the 
binding of the original manuscript. A back- 
ground is provided by a lightly stippled gold 
pointille pattern representing the hawthorn or 
mayflower. The whole is enclosed in a 
border of oak-leaves and acorns. On the 
back the emblems of the rose, pomegranate, 
and letter “‘M” arerepeated. The edges are 
gilt, with gauffred pattern. Inside is an in- 
scription in gold letters on vellum, surrounded 
by a simple border. 

»* 5d &* 
The next meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society will be held on February 17, when 
Mr. G. A. Aitken, the biographer of Steele, 
will read “Notes on the Bibliography of 
Pope”—an almost inexhaustible and certainly 
most difficult subject. 

xy FF & 
Mr. Henry Frowde announces a new volume 
in the ‘Church Art Series,” of which the 
general editor is Mr. Francis Bond. It deals 
with the subject of English Church bells, and 
the author is Mr. H. B. Walters, joint-editor 
of volumes on the Church bells of Essex 
and Warwickshire. Curious local uses and 
customs in ringing bells are to be dealt with 
very fully, and very numerous specimens are 
to be given of the dedications, inscriptions, 
and stamps on bells. The volume also will 
contain the most complete account yet given 
of medizval and post-Reformation founders 
and foundries. The great development of 
interest in campanology may be gauged from 
the fact that the bibliography of bell literature 
in Mr. Walter’s book will occupy no less than 
eleven closely printed pages. The volume 
will be profusely illustrated, as its predecessors 
in the series, with photographs and drawings. 

& 


I am glad to hear that it is proposed to form 
a Surrey Record Society for the preservation, 
compiling, and publishing of all documentary 
records of historical or archeological interest 
in the county. Among those who have ex- 
pressed their willingness to join the Society 
are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Winchester, the Earl of Onslow, Lord 
Farrar, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Edward 
Brabrook, Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir C. E. H. 
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Chadwyck-Healey, Sir John Watney, Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, and many others. 
a a * 
Speaking of records, I notice that the Mayor 
and Corporation of Carnarvon have put 
forward a case for using Carnarvon Castle 
as the national repository of Welsh historical 
records. The Royal Commission on Public 
Records has recommended the establishment 
of such a repository, similar to those already 
existing for Scotland and Ireland, to which 
might be transferred all the ancient records 
removed from Wales to London about sixty 
years ago. It is urged on behalf of Carnarvon 
Castle that, as Cardiff has been selected as 
the site of the Welsh National Museum 
and Aberystwyth of the Welsh National 
Library, it is the turn of North Wales to have 
the third national institution, the repository 
of public records. Carnarvon Castle has 
architectural dignity and amp'e room for the 
purpose, and satisfies every requirement of a 
national repository better than any other 
existing building in Wales. In the Edwardian 
period Carnarvon was the seat of government, 
the headquarters of the Welsh judicial system, 
the only permanent court of law in Wales, 
and the place where the King’s Great Seal of 
the Principality was kept. Moreover, a large 
mass of military, political, and economic 
records was taken from the Castle in 1767 
and again in 1854, and it is urged that it is 
only fitting that they should be restored to 
their original home, so that students consulting 
Welsh records at the Castle would be able to 
study them in the very district to which a 
large proportion of them relate, and which still 
affords to-day practical aids to their 
elucidation. 
Fad * 

Messrs. Bowes and Bowes of Cambridge are 
publishing immediately Volume 3 of Charles 
Henry and Thompson Cooper’s <Athenae 
Cantabrigienses. This consists of biographies 
for the period 1609-1611, the only portion of 
the volume which the authors printed. These 
sheets were acquired by Messrs. Bowes and 
Bowes, who also possessed copies of Volumes 
1 and 2 with numerous manuscript. notes by 
the late Henry Bradshaw (University 
Librarian), Professor John E. B. Mayor, and J. 
Gough Nichols, friends and correspondents 
of the authors. These notes have been 


arranged by Dr. G. J. Gray, who has added 
notes and corrections from the University 
Grace Books, and other authorities ; and has 
made a new and complete index to the whole 
work, giving dates of degrees, College, and 
death. Messrs. Bowes and Bowes are taking 
this opportunity of also binding and offering 
the complete work of three volumes at a 
special price. ‘The complete work contains 
about 750 biographies not printed elsewhere, 
and so forms a useful work of reference. 


Messrs. George Allen and Co., Ltd., announce 
for immediate publication Zhe Petrology of 
the Sedimentary Kocks, by Dr. F. H. Hatch 
and Mr. R. H. Restall. 

BIPLIOTHECARY, 





Antiquatian Mews. 


[ We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading. ] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
THE publications of the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries have long been conspicuous both for the 
solid value of their contents and the satisfactory way 
in which they are produced. Vol. viii., third series, 
of Archaologia A‘liana is no exception to the rule. 
In format it is decidedly attractive ; the typographical 
work is good, and the illustrations numerous and 
useful. In the first paper Mr. F. W. Dendy prints, 
with elucidatory comment, a translation of a Latin 
document relating to the township of Welton, contained 
in the Tynemouth ckartulary, which throws light upon 
the incidents of socage tenure, and upon the relation- 
ships of Early Northumbrian families. An account of 
‘*The Lordship of Kidland and its Successive 
Owners ”—-Kidland lies among the highlands in 
North-West Northuinberland, close to the Scottish 
border—by Mr, J. C. Hodgson, is followed by an 
obituary notice, by Dr. Neilson, of the late Mr. J. P. 
Gibson, which emphasizes the remarkable extent of 
his knowledge of the Wall and the controversies con- 
nected therewith. Next comes the second part of a 
catalogue of seals at Durham, from a manuscript 
made by the veteran Canon Greenwell, collated and 
annotated by Mr. C. Hunter Blair. The seals are 
arranged in alphabetical order from Edmund de 
Eboracum to William of Laton, numbered from 
829 to 1566. The catalogue is illustrated by nine 
fine plates besides cuts in the text. There is a short 
paper on ‘‘ The Alston Manor Paine Roll,” by Mr. R. 
Welford; and the remainder of the volume—some 
130 pages—is occupied by the Report on the 
Corstopitum Excavations in 1911, by Mr. R. H, 
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Forster and Mr. W. H. Knowles, with contributions 
by Professor Haverfield, Mr. H. E. Craster, and 
Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox. These remarkably fruitful 
excavations have often been referred to in the pages 
of the Antiquary, and it is unnecessary to do more 
now than lay emphasis on the great value of this very 
full and abundantly illustrated Report. The volume 
is carefully indexed. 


The new part, vol. xlii., part iii. of the Journa! of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, contains, be- 
sides a few pages of ‘‘ Miscellanea” and a full account 
of the ‘‘ Proceedings” at the Waterford meeting in July 
last, with many illustrations and much historical and 
descriptive detail. two long papers. The first is a 
second instalment by Mr. T. J. Westropp of his very 
full account of ‘‘ The Promontory Forts and Early 
Remains of the Coasts of Mayo,” dealing with those 
on the peninsula known as The Mullet. The abun- 
dance of these forts and other early remains is extra- 
o-:dinary. The second paper, by Mr. H.S. Crawford, 
contains a ‘‘ Descriptive List of Early Cross-slabs and 
Pillars” in Ireland. An accompanying distribution 
map shows that these remains have been found either 
sparsely or abundantly in nearly every county of 
Ireland. Tyrone, Monaghan, Cavan, and Leitrim 
ouly are blank. There are plates of two fine 
examples. 





LAAAAAAAAAAALAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Ronald Stewart-Brown read a paper on Decem- 
ber 17 before the CHESTER ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Society on the subject of the wooden glove or hand 
which, until 1836, used to be hung out during fair 
time in Chester. This glove was bought by Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, and is now in the Liverpool Public 
Museum. It was exhibited at the meeting. It bears 
an inscription which probably relates to the founda- 
tion of the Guild Merchant of Chester, by Hugh, 
Earl of Chester, in 1159, and doubtless replaced an 
older glove when that became worn out. 

It has been an accepted tradition in Chester that 
this glove was used as the sign of the fair, because it 
represented an article which at one time constituted 
the principal trade of the city. Mr. Stewart-Brown, 
however, showed that there was an ancient Saxon 
custom under which, when a fair or a mint was 
established, the King sent one of his gauntlets to 
signify his consent ; also that at Liverpool, Maccles- 
field, Exeter, Barnstaple, Portsmouth, and other 
places (which had nothing whatever to do with the 
glove trade), it was also the custom to display a glove 
in some form or other during the fairs. 

The Liverpool hand or glove was displayed on the 
front of the Town Hall until the custom fell into 
abeyance, and the hand has disappeared. 


The first meeting of the session of the DoRSET FIELD 
Cus was held at Dorchester on December Io. 
Several exhibitions were made, including, by Mr. 
Hamilton Dicker, two greybeards, or Bellarmine jugs 
(probably seventeenth century), dug up in his garden 
at Upway ; and, by Mr. E, A. Rawlence, a stone corn- 


pounder, and also a stone fire-kindling pot (?) dis- 
covered recently on the Sherborne Castle estate. The 
papers read were ‘‘Scando-Gcthic Art in Wessex, 
suggested by the Sculptured Stones recently Dis- 
covered at Whitcomte,” illustrated by drawings, by 
Dr. Colley March; ‘‘ Buried Oaks at Butterwick in 
the Blackmure Vale,” by Mr. E. A. Rawlence, sup- 
plemented by some geological notes by Dr. Ord ; 
‘* The Earthworks on Cranborne Chase,” illustrated 
with plans, by Mr. Heywood Sumner; and ‘‘ The 
Dorset Assizes in the Seventeenth Century,” by 


Mr. F. J.. Pope. 
aad) ad 2 


On January 8 Mr. Eliot Curwen gave a very interest- 
ing lecture before the BRIGHTON ARCHOLOGICAL 
CLuB on ‘* Some Earthworks and Tumuli on Glatting 
Down, West Sufsex.” He specially drew attention 
to an earthwork which is cut across by the old Roman 
road (Stane Street), which can still be traced for 
more than fifty miles from the East Gate of Chi- 
chester to Epsom Downs. The crossing, said the 
lecturer, is at a spot 50°54’ 20” Lat. North and 0°37’ 20” 
Long. West. This earthwork, he continued, runs 
almost due north and south a distance of 550 yards, 
and consists of a central ditch, 5 feet wide, the bottom 
of which is 2 feet below the level of the surrounding 
country, and of two parallel banks which are 2 feet 
3 inches above the level of the surrounding country. 
The difference of level then between the top of the 
banks and the bottom of the ditch is 4 feet 3 inches. 
These measurements refer to the surface marking of 
the earthwork as it is seen to-day, and give but an 
uncertain indication of the height of ramparts and 
depth of ditch when the entrenchment was first con- 
structed. The present outline of each bank is that of 
a convex ridge, and the total width of banks and ditch 
is 50 feet in the southern half and 4o feet in the 
northern half of the earthwork. The northern limit 
of this entrenchment is at the edge of the steep escarp- 
ment of the Downs, where the ground falls rapidly 
into a coombe, and the southern limit, 1,650 feet 
away, extends over the crest of the open Down to a 
spot known as Gumber Corner, south of which at 
the present day forest trees are growing in abundance. 
Two hundred and ten feet from the northern limit, 
and at the very highest and most exposed part of the 
open Down, the two banks and their contained ditch 
make a most remarkable double turn, each turn being 
approximately a right angle. Theshort limb between 
these two turns is 40 feet. The continuity of the 
earthwork had been broken at various times by roads 
of later dates. 

Questions naturally arose as to the purpose for 
which this great earthwork was constructed, and 
as to who were the constructors. The key to the 
solution of the problem might be found in the result 
of the investigations carried on in East Yorkshire by 
Mr. J. R. Mortimer, who told us that in an area of 
seventy-five square miles he traced no fewer than 
eighty miles of dykes and earthworks. The conclu- 
sion Mr. Mortimec had come to was that these ramps 
and ditches were in fact sunk roadways, and were 
constructed to enable the inhabitants of the time to 
move about and drive their cattle from place to place 
over the exposed and open country, and yet be toa 
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large extent out of sight of any undesirable people 
who might be about. If Mr. Mortimer were correct 
in this conclusion, and there seemed no reason to 
doubt it, we were, he thought, justified in concluding 
that here in Sussex we had an example of similar 
sunk roads—a road that would enable the inhabitants 
of the district to pass unnoticed over the high and 
exposed Down on their way from the Weald, by the 
coombe at the back of Coldharbour Farm, to the 
southern slopes of the Downs, which might in those 
days have been even more thickly wooded than they 
are at present. The period during which an earth- 
work was constructed could not be fixed with any 
certainty, but it was probably introduced in late 
Bronze Age times at a period subsequent to the 
erection of most of the Bronze Age tumuli. 

Attention having been drawn to these sunk road- 
ways, he had no doubt other examples would soon 
be recorded as occurring on the Sussex Downs— 
indeed, he already knew of one other, two-thirds 
of a mile west of the one they had been considering, 
running over the exposed Sutton Down and con- 
necting the heads of the adjacent valleys known 
as Scotcher’s Bottom and Westwood Bo'tom. 
Later in the year he hoped to be able to revisit this 
latter earthwork, and after making a careful survey 
report on it. On the edge of the Downs to the east 
of the entrenchment were two tumuli of different 
types. The first was a burial-mound of the ordinary 
type, but without apparent ditch. It was 45 feet in 
diameter, but rot now more than 3 feet above the 
ground-level, having been much mutilated by investi- 
gations. The second was a flat-topped tumulus, 
54 feet wide, surrounded bya 5 to 6 feet ditch. In 
this case the edge of the flat top was surmounted by 
a low ramp, which was broken only on the northern 
part. A few yards farther east was a circular pit 
covered with Down turf, and surrounded by a circular 
and even bank. It was 76 feet in all diameters, 
measuring from the top of the bank, and the inner 
sides sloped evenly and steeply downwards to a fairly 
level bottom that was 104 feet below the level of the 
surrounding ridge or bank. What the original slope 
of the bottom was could only be ascertained with the 
help of a spade, for it was covered with silt, and was 
now, for an area of 12 feet in diameter, fairly level. 
If a dew-pond might be described as a saucer-shaped 
depression, this depression might be described as 
cup-shaped. Apart from the fact that, in this part of 
the country, dew- ponds were very uncommon (a 
shepherd on these Downs could tell of one only, and 
that a mile away), that this should have been dug for 
that purpose seemed unlikely for several reasons. 
The fact that this deep depression was found on the 
ridge, and in close proximity to two tumuli, suggested 
that it was constructed in connection with burials, 
and this suggestion was emphasized by the presence 
of another and very similar deep depression, and in 
like manner surrounded by an even bank, on Bow 
Hill, but a short distance from the four large tumuli 
which look down from that hill into Kingley Vale. 
But this was a suggestion only, and must be held 
with due reserve, for until the surrounding bank, and, 
possibly the centre of the floor also, had been examined 
with the spade, it would be unwise to dogmatize as to 
the purpose or age of the structure under consideration. 


VOL. IX. 





On January 4 the Club made an excursion to view 
an ancient dwelling-pit and a valley squarish entrench- 
ment, both near Eastwick Barn, beyond the Ladies’ 


Mile. 
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At the annual meeting of the Hereford WooLHOPE 
FigLp CLuB on December 19, in the course of a 
report on the work of the Kenchester Exploration 
Committee, it was stated that among the finds on 
the Roman site at Kenchester had been a fine 
tessellated pavement (of which a measured drawing 
was submitted), an altar, a cinerary urn, a hoard of 
fifty-one coins, and a collection of bone pins and 
other small objects. The report stated that it was 
now possible to fix fairly accurately the date of the 
place, and to say that the time of its prosperity was 
between A.D. 275 and 385. This is amply borne out 
by the pottery and the coins. 


~ « 8% 


Mr. Charles Welch, Past Master of the Cutlers’ 
Company, in a paper on ‘‘ The Livery Companies of 
the City of London and their Halls,” read at a meet- 
ing of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
on January 2 in the Lecture Hall of the Society of Arts, 
the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield presiding, said that the 
Livery Companies offered a striking instance of the 
vitality of our national institutions, and formed a link 
between London of to-day and London of the past. 
In every case the company was derived from a still 
more ancient guild. The Saddlers, for instance, 
flourished in Saxon times, and were associated with 
the monastery of St. Martin-le-Grand, and covenanted 
to make their offerings at St. Martin’s shrine. The 
early guilds had a religious and social origin, and 
existed for the promotion of good-fellowship, each 
member being required to attend the annual religious 
festival and the funerals of brethren. Until the 
middle of the fourteenth century all trade supervision 
was exclusively in the hands of the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen, but later on the guilds gradually obtained 
control over their respective crafts, though they were 
always subject to the higher control of the City 
officials and the Crown. Edward II., by his Charter 
to the Mayor and citizens of London, provided that 
no person should be admitted to the Freedom of the 
City unless he was a member of one of the trades or 
mysteries, and Edward III. himself became a member 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, The grant of 
charters was soon followed by legislative control. 
The company had the right to search for inferior 
goods, and on the screen was shown a picture of a 
baker convicted of short weight being drawn on a 
hurdle through the streets, with the loaf hung round 
his neck. The companies were also required to keep 
stores of coal in order to defeat the cornering opera- 
tions of the dealers, the price being fixed by the Court 
of Aldermen. When James I. began the settlement 
and plantation of Ulster fourteen companies were 
newly incorporated, and in 1609 a sum of £40,000 
was contributed for the King’s purpose by the twelve 
great companies in equal proportions, the minor 
companies being associated with them in making up 
the amount required. Great public improvements 
were effected on the Lrish estates, care was shown for 
K 
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the happiness and comfort of the tenantry, and the 
high state of civilization secured under the companies’ 
management had resulted in making these extensive 
districts the most prosperous and flourishing in 
Ireland. Derry was walled, its houses rebuilt, and its 
Cathedral erected by their efforts, the city being after- 
wards known as Londonderry. In the Cathedral 
this inscription could be seen: 

If stones could speak then London’s praise should 

sound, 
Who built this church and cittie from the ground. 


The lecturer referred to the educational work done by 

the City companies at the present time, and gave an 

account of the plate to be seen in the several halls. 
a a a 


The monthly meeting of the SociETY OF ANTI- 


QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on January 13.— - 


Professor T. H. Bryce in the chair. 

In the first paper Dr. George Macdonald described 
the finding of a piece of woollen cloth in the bottom 
of a well in a Roman fort at Huntcliff, near Saltburn, 
Yorkshire, and exhibited a portion of it about 16 by 
6 inches, which had been presented to the Museum 
by Messrs. W. Hornsby and R. Stenton. Of this 
an elaborate technical description was given by Mr. 
Woodhouse, Dundee, It is of a herring-bone stripe 
twill pattern, each stripe about g inch in width, and 
containing twenty-two threads. It is well woven and 
very well preserved. 

In the second paper, Mr. James A. Morris described 
a sculptured slab with Celtic ornamentation and some 
churchyard monuments at Girvan, Ayrshire. For 
some years previous to 1907 the old churchyard there 
had been greatly neglected, but was then taken in 
hand by Mr. Alexander Johnstone, a native of the 
place, who rebuilt and repaired the enclosing walls, 
erected a gateway, and laid out the ground, so that it 
is now in a well-ordered and seemly condition. In 
carrying out the work for Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Morris 
uncovered many tombstones, and traced and planned 
the foundations of the early church, bringing to light 
a portion of a Celtic cross, three thirteenth-century 
tombstones, and many of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. The portion of the Celtic cross 
shaft thus recovered is about 3 feet in length, with 
a roll edge at the four angles, and a panel fitted with 
interlaced work on one face at the bottom, surmounted 
by a cross in relief like that on the coffin of St. Cuth- 
bert, preserved at Durham. The ornament on the 
back of the shaft had been entirely obliterated when 
the stone was appropriated as a modern tombstone. 
The three thirteenth-century slabs bear crosses and 
swords of the customary type, and the later examples, 
in design and execution, express in crude, virile, and 
direct manner the characteristics of the people and 
craftsmen by whom they were wrought. 

The third paper, by Mr. Alan Reid, dealt with the 
churchyard memorials of several parishes in Peebles- 
shire, 

In the fourth paper, Mr. James Hewat Craw de- 
scribed the discovery of a burial cist of the Bronze 
Age, containing a few fragments of bone, and an urn 
of beaker type, on the farm of Broom-dykes, in the 
parish of Edrom, Berwickshire. The cist was of the 


usual type of four sandstone flags set upright, and 
a covering slab, and the urn is of the usual form of 
the straight-lipped beaker, with the ornamentation 
arranged in vertical bands between horizontal bands. 


~% wa 25 


Other meetings have been the VIKING CLUB on 
December 20, when Mr. F. P. Marchant read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Vikings and the Wends”; the Sociery 
OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY on January 15, when 
Mr. H. R. Hall read a paper on ‘‘Some Greek 
Monasteries”; the BELFAST NATURALISTS’ FIELD 
CLuB on December 18, when Mr. F. J. Bigger 
lectured on ‘‘ Hints to Archzologists”; and the 
GLASGOW ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY on January 9, 
when Professor Haverfield lectured on ‘‘ Ancient 
Rome and Modern Scotland,” Dr. George Macdonald 


presiding. 


Reviews and. Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always /o 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.* 


A HIsTory OF ENGLISH GLASs-PAINTING. With 
some Remarks upon the Swiss Glass Miniatures 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
Maurice Drake. Thirty-six plates from drawings 
by Wilfred Drake. London: 7. Werner Laurie, 
1912. Folio, pp. x+226. Price 42s. net. 

Mr. Drake, himself an Exeter glass-painter of no 
mean repute, has given us, in this splendidly illus- 
trated volume, a delightful history of the evolution, 
decadence, and revival of English giass-painting. 
Since the days in the “forties of last century when 
Mr. Winston inaugurated the study of Old English 
glass, and gave supreme attention to the materials 
of which it was composed, various good treatises 
elaborating the subject have been issued, foremost 
among which are Mr. Westlake’s four volumes on 
History of Design in Painted Glass, the late Mr. 
L. F. Day’s several works, and Mr. C. H. Sherrill’s 
Stained-Glass Tours in England (1909). Mr. Drake’s 
book is, however, supplementary to all these, and is 
more definite in its information ; for he writes from 
the point of a craftsman, and also as a collector of 
old examples and fragments. The fever for collecting 
small specimens has reached a high temperature, and 
these pages are intended in the first instance for 
collectors ; but they will also prove most helpful and 
fascinating to those who love to study fragments and 
even patchwork windows in our out-of-the-way old 
churches. The only drawback for such a use is the 
fact that this folio volume is too ponderous and 
valuable to be made a pocket companion. All that 
he has to tell us of English glass-painting, from the 
thirteenth century onwards, is written after a charming 
and clear fashion. 
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The long chapter on Swiss Glass will also prove 
irresistibly attractive to all glass collectors and glass 
lovers, and will be almost entirely novel to not a few, 
for no English book on this delightful subject has yet 
been written. The bibliographical list shows how 
widely this subject has been studied by a multitude 
of German and French writers. In common with 
English glass, Swiss windows showed a tendency, 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, to a 
smaller and smaller scale of design. Up to that 
time their development had proceeded on similar 
lines to those of the rest of Christendom. But about 
the period named window-openings were becoming 
smaller, and subject compositions of more elaborate 
nature were crowded with details, whilst the general 
introduction of the names of donors and their heraldic 
achievements made more minute work a necessity. 
English and French glass-painters adopted various 
expedients and cunning tricks of trade to overcome 
the difficulties of treating and leading these minute 
constructions and almost bewildering changes of 
colour. But in Switzerland the national genius, 
infinitely painstaking, evolved something entirely 
new in glass. The use of secular subjects for 
domestic purposes was growing all over Europe with 
the dawn of the sixteenth century, but in Switzerland 
it ousted every other type of coloured window. The 
designs were very small in size, having an average 
of about 13 inches high by 9 inches wide, and thus 
they continued for the next two centuries. With 
such minute work the elimination of lead lines 
became an obligation. Everywhere, save in Switzer- 
land, the difficulty was attempted to be overcome by 
the process of painting in coloured enamels, and 
where this was the case its use invariably led to a 
more or less rapid decadence. Switzerland was, how- 
ever, the one exception. The closest attention was 
given to the art of glass-enamelling, experiments were 
repeated with the most patient reiteration, ‘‘ until 
he had at last perfected the method, and at this 
day his best enamels, fired 300 years ago, have all 
the richness and durability, combined with tenfold 
the delicacy, of their contemporary pot-metals.’’ 

By the end of the fifteenth century the work of the 
Swiss glass-painters began to show great excellency, 
and forged ahead of their contemporaries of other 
nationalities. Their backgrounds displayed land- 
scape or architectural features in the place of 
flat diaper patterns. By degrees they were able to 
reproduce in miniature whole large ecclesiastical 
windews, reproducing, on a tiny scale, canopy, sub- 
ject, coats of arms, and inscription, all to serve for 
panels as centrepieces to plain domestic windows. 

One of the earliest masters of miniature glass- 
painting, and who did far more than any other 
individual to make this craft the national art of 
Switzerland, was Hans Holbein the Younger. He 
came to Basle, in 1515, when only eighteen years of 
age, and during his eleven years of residence in that 
town devoted considerable attention to cartoons for 
glass. At first these cartoons followed Gothic and 
religious lines, such as his Stations of the Cross; but 
he was one of the first to emancipate himself from 
Gothic tradition, and to give the Jead to smaller men 
in the production of Renaissance domestic panels. 
By degrees a rage set in throughout Switzerland for 





portrait and heraldic panels, and it became customary 
not only for trade guilds or hereditary nobles to 
exchange such panels, but the fashion spread to the 
prosperous private citizens, who thus adorned their 
own windows and those of their neighbours. Hitherto 
glass-painters had been kept in employment, as re- 
ligious zeal died out, by lordly patrons, but then, 
thanks to the smaller size of the windows and their 
panels, stained glass came within reach of the pros- 
perous though untitled burgher. 

Mr. Drake makes a very brief incidental allusion 
to the effect that change in religious feeling had on 
the glass-painting craft; but the effect was, in fact, 
most momentous, and had probably far more to do 
with the development of Swiss domestic glass than 
any other factor. The result of the Reformation in 
England, throughout the long reign of Elizabeth, 
was to paralyze church-building and maintenance, 
and to flood the land with great houses for the 
nobility, and rebuild manor-houses for the lesser 
squires, thus changing completely the flow of archi- 
tectural efforts. After a like fashion, but under an 
even deeper vein of Puritanism, Switzerland became 
subject to that strange conviction that the Good God, 
the Maker and Inspirer of all that is beautiful, 
prefers to be worshipped amid the meanest and 
most drab-coloured of surroundings. Hence it came 
about that the wish to glorify churches with the 
splendours of glass-painting died out even more com- 
pletely than in England, and the Swiss craftsmen 
had their attention estranged from religion and 
turned into the channels of secular vanity. No 
wonder that Sir William Richmond, one of our best 
exponents of ecclesiastical decoration, spoke, in a 
celebrated passage, with almost contemptuous pity, 
of the Puritans as ‘‘poor withered souls.” Mr. 
Drake, too, might have remembered, when writing, 
with just enthusiasm, as to the distinct superiority 
of English glass-painters over their Continental col- 
leagues during the past half century, that this 
startling progress accompanied, nay, was indeed the 
product of, what is usually termed the ‘‘ Catholic 
Revival.” In short, from the days of Bezaleel and 
Aholiab down to our own times, craftsmen in colour, 
as well as sculptors of stone and carvers of wood, 
have always been inspired to give of their best when 
working in honour of the Most High. 

Mr. Drake concludes his chapter on Swiss glass by 
warning collectors as to the number and nature of 
modern forgeries of the old panels. As such forgeries 
readily deceive all but the most elect, they certainly 
bear witness to the continued skill, though not to the 
morality, of many of the modern Swiss. A chapter 
follows, likely to be of special service to collectors, 
on corrosion in glass, and the important part 
it plays in deciding the genuineness or otherwise of 
stained glass which purports to be old. Among 
several appendices is a long one giving lists of painted 
glass surviving, even in fragments, in our English 
parish churches, divided according to centuries. It 
is not at all a bad effort for a beginning, but requires 
careful amending. 

The prospectus of this book led to high anticipa- 
tions before it was published. The reality, alas! 
often falls short of such announcements, but in this 
case the expectations have been abundantly satisfied. 
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Mr. Drake has produced a splendid and most in- 

structive volume ; it cannot fail to give almost un- 

alloyed satisfaction to the student as well as to the 
collector of old glass.—J. CHARLES Cox. 
x* * * 

THE ENGLISH FIREPLACE. By L. A. Shuffrey. 
With 130 collotype plates from photographs, 
chiefly by W. Galsworthy Davie, and over 
200 illustrations in the text. London: B. 7. 
Batsford [1912]. 4to., pp. xlvit+234. Price 
42 2s. net. 

There will soon be no part of the structure of a 
house, no detail of fitting or ornament, which has 
not been made the subject of an illustrated mono- 
graph. This separatist treatment, if one may so 
style it, has its dangers, but it also has many advan- 
tages, and certainly there are few parts of a domestic 
building which can more fitly be made the subject of 
a monograph than that shrine for the hearth-fire, the 
central point of domestic life, the fireplace and its 
accessories. The sub-title of this book, which, in its 
handsome and tastefully designed cover of art linen, 
is particularly pleasant to look upon, and, consider- 
ing its bulk, light to handle, declares it to be 
‘*A History of the Development of the Chimney, 
Chimneypiece, and Firegrate, with their Accessorie-, 
from the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century.” This is a comprehensive 
scheme which, on the whole, has been well executed. 
It is a long step from the primitive hearth in the 
centre of the habitation, with the smoke escaping 
through the door or through a hole in the roof, to the 
ornansental steel and iron-work set in elaborately 
carved and decorated surroundings and accessories of 
modern days. The earlier stages—the open central 
hearth, with or without a reredos, and then the wall 
fireplace, and the evolution of hood and chimney—are 
briefly passed in review ; but the bulk of the book is 
devoted to the period from the Renaissance in Tudor 
days, when the designs for chimneypieces began to 
be much affected by foreign influences, down to the 
end of the eighteenth century. There are few of the 
earlier stages that cannot yet be studied through ex- 
amples still stu. The open central hearth still 
exists in the hall of Penshurst Place, Kent; an 
example of the hearth with reredos is given from the 
Shetland Isles; the remains of early wall fireplaces 
are still to be found in Rochester Castle, Conings- 
burgh Keep, and similar places, such as Harlech 
Castle, which does not appear in Mr. Shuffrey’s list. 
The developments of the hood can similarly. be 
studied in examples still extant. These earlier pages 
of the book, with their wealth of illustration, will 
perhaps be of most interest to antiquaries, while art 
and archzology together may claim the rest, with its 
photographs of lovely or curious and suggestive ex- 
amples of carving and decoration in wood, stone, 
plaster, or other material. Accessories, such as 
andirons, fenders, and fire implements, are not 
neglected. The text is adequate and valuable ; but 
the great attraction of the book is to be found in the 
beautifully produced collotype plates. Mr. Davie’s 
merits as an architectural photographer are well 
known, and he has provided a very fine series of 
photographs which. are here splendidly reproduced. 








Very lovely are some of the chimneypieces here 
shown—such as the elaborate composition in stone 
in the drawing-room at Loseley, Surrey (1562-68), 
(plate ix.) ; the architectural and heraldic example in 
wood at Levens Hall (plate xxix.), and many others 
that might be named. Others are too heavy and 
overloaded with ornament. But the illustrations, 
both the plates and the drawings in the text, have been 
chosen chiefly for their value as illustrating various 
types of design and for their suggestiveness, and not 
so much from the point of view of artistic beauty 
only, or as belonging to famous or historic houses. 
Consequently, there are many examples here which will 
come with great freshness to the student. The book 
enshrines the results of much labour and trouble of 
selection, and should be very welcome to both archi- 
tects and antiquaries. The wider its sale, the more 
healthy its influence is sure to be on present-day 
designs for fireplaces and mantelpieces. The index 
might with advantage have been made more com- 
prehensive The text is commendably free from 
misprints, though Dr, Jessopp’s name is misspelt, 
as usual, on p. 13. 


* * * 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN OXFORD STONE. 
By E. A. Greening Lamborn. 121 illustrations. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1912. 8vo., pp. 288. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Lamborn was inspired by a hippy idea when 
he conceived the notion of writing this book. There 





YIIK GERM OF TRACERY, ST. GILES’S (¢. 1200). 


are plenty of Guides to the buildings of Oxford already 
in existence, as he remarks, but the idea of illustrating 
the growth and development of architecture by refer- 
ence to the buildings of one city is new and excellent. 
For such a purpose Oxford is admirably suited. 























There are few cities, indeed, where the observer can 
run through the whole architectural gamut from the 
Classical building—the Oxford examples are imitations 
of none too satisfactory a kind, but they serve as illustra- 
tions of principles and details—to the examples of the 
‘* Gothic Revival” of the nineteenth century—many 
of which, by the way, do not inspire Mr. Lamborn 
with much respect. An architectural student would 
find that a few days, or a few weeks for preference, 
spent in Oxford with this little work as textbook in 
his hand—spent in carefully studying on the spot the 
various buildings and details used to exemplify the 
theme—would do more than the reading of many 
books to make him realize how architectural forms 
and styles have had an ordered, natural growth and 
development. Some ninety pages, entitled ‘‘ The 
History of Architecture,” are occupied by an outline 





EARLY TRACERY, WVODSTOCK (c. 1240). 

of the history of successive styles, with Oxford 
examples; but the bulk of the book—about 200 
pages—under the title ‘‘The Grammar of Archi- 
tecture ’’—contains a dissection of building construc- 
tion, ‘‘ studying the details of its anatomy in their 
‘ relations to each other and to their common purpose, 
tracing the origin of its parts and their modifications 
throughout the historical period.” The author begins 
with The Plan and Elevation, and proceeds by Vault, 
Buttress, Arch, Pier, Roof, Wall, Doorway, and 
Window, to the consideration and correlation of all 
essential details. The three chapters on the window 
are exceptionally well done, and with their numerous 
illustrations, which are most helpful, and of which we 
are kindly permitted to reproduce two as-examples of 
the smaller blocks, provide an admirable study in 
development, with specimens of various dates all to 
be found within a limited area for observation by the 
student. 
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Chapters on Architectural Ornament, Armory in 
Architecture, and The Interior Arrangements in 
Medieval Buildings, and a fair index, complete this 
capital little book. The illustrations throughout are 
numerous and really useful, especially the many 
examples of details. 

x xk * 


THE COTTAGES AND THE VILLAGE LIFE OF RURAL 
ENGLAND. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. With 
52 illustrations in colour and 19 line illustra- 
tions, by A. R. Quinton. London: /. AZ. Dent 
and Sons, Ltd., 1912. 4to., pp. xiv+185. Price 
2Is. net. 

Artist and author and publisher have here combined 
to produce a charming gift-book. Mr. Ditchfield has 
written so much on English villages and village life that 
to him it must be a thrice-told tale ; but the text of 
this beautiful volume is freshly and pleasantly written, 
touching a great variety of detail, and forms an 
admirable accompaniment to Mr. Quinton’s lovely 
drawings. Mr. Ditchfield idealizes somewhat, and 
his writing is apt to be a trifle sentimental ; but his 
enthusiasm is genuine, and he conveys a considerable 
amount of information pleasantly disguised in. com- 
panionable chat. The main attraction of the book, of 
course, and the real reason for its existence, is the 
series of illustrations in colour which Mr. Quinton’s 
cunning pencil has furnished. The colouring is 
neither weak nor gaudy, while the drawing is precise 
and skilful. Without exception, they are excellently 
reproduced. We have rarely met with a more delight- 
ful picture-gallery of country cottages and rural scenes 
than Mr. Quinton here gives us. He clearly has a 
weakness, which we can well understand, for thatched 
roofs, but red-roofed, tile-hung examples are not 
wanting. Our only complaint is that the subjects are 
drawn from too limited an area, and are not so repre- 
sentative as they might have been of all classes of 
English rural buildings. Of the fifty-two pictures in 
colour, the subject of one only—Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere—is taken from country north of a line 
drawn between Worcestershire and Suffolk. Some 
examples of a sterner kind of cottage architecture 
from the Northern Counties would have afforded a 
welcome variety to the softer scenes of the South. As 
it is, only nine or ten counties are represented— 
Worcester, Berks, Sussex, Somerset, Suffolk, and 
Kent being most frequently laid under contribution. 
But within its limits the book provides an un- 
commonly attractive gallery of rural cottages, farm- 
houses, inns, lanes, and other rustic scenes. The 
typography and gencral ‘‘get up” of the volume are 
beyond reproach. 

x* * * 


THE Lost LANGUAGE OF SYMBOLISM. By Harold 
Bayley. 1,418 figures in the text. London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1912. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo., pp. x + 375 and viii+ 388. Price 25s. net. 

It is difficult to review these extraordinary volumes. 

At the very outset we find ourselves hampered by a 

strange omission. Here are two thick volumes with 

more than 1,400 figures, but with no key-list to those 
figures. Mr. Bayley says in his preface that ‘‘the 
printers’ emblems are reproduced in facsimile from 
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books mostly in my possession. The outline drawings 
are half-size reproductions of water-marks, some from 
my own collection, but mainly from M. Briquet’s 
monumental Les Filigranes”; and that is all the 
help we get. On page after page designs are given 
in abundance. We are told that they mean so and 
so, but not the slightest clue is given, except in one 
or two exceptional cases, as to whence these designs 
are derived, their date, or indeed anything about 
them, except the author’s interpretations. In matters 
etymological Mr. Bayley’s imagination runs riot. For 
him modern scientific philology has no existence. On 
p. 12, vol. i., he discovers that a# apparently once 
meant ‘“‘great” or ‘‘mighty”; and then proof is 
found in the occurrence of ac or ak in English 
Hackpen Hill; the French Carnac; the Egyptian 
Karnak ; the children of Anak ; the Eastern potentate 
Akbar; the Irish potentate Cormac; Balak, King of 
Moab ; Hakon, the present King of Norway; and in 
many other words and names—‘‘and in the centre 
of magnus there is recognizable the primordial AK 
blunted into AG.” On p. 295, vol. i., we are told 
that “the French for lightning, ¢c/azr, is phonetic- 
ally ak-clare”—which may surprise some readers— 
‘“‘the ‘great shine.’” There is no getting away from 
ak, you see, once you have discovered it. Mr. Bayley 
finds the Egyptian ‘‘On,” the sun, alike in the name 
of a Swedish King “On,” and ‘‘in the later forms 
Hacon, Hakon, or Haakon ;” so, interpreting ak as 
above, the name of the present King of Norway has 
for primary meaning “Great Sun.” This same 
“On” is identified as ‘‘sun” alike in Macedonian 
town names and in Andean mountain-peak, Aconcagua 
(vol. i., pp. 149, 150). All this and much more of 
the same kind seems very wild. Of course, the author 
once more identifies the Celtic ‘‘ bel” with the Phce- 
nician ‘‘ baal.” On p. 157, vol. i., is figured 
Diorysus or Bacchus enthroned with “ attendant 
virgins,” who, says Mr. Bayley, ‘‘may be equated 
with those who in the Song [of Solomon] applaud 
the precious name of Solomon.” Mr. Bayley is fond 
of calmly “equating” things between which the 
connection rests upon guesswork. His etymology 
generally is of the old empirical kind. He confuses 
“black” with the Anglo-Saxon d/ac, bright or 
shining. ‘‘ Blaze” may, like the German “ blitz,” 
“be restored into de/aze, ‘the Fire of Bel.’’’ Early 
in vol. i. he connects ‘“‘goose” and ‘‘ghost” by 
pure assumption, and gives ‘‘goost” as the ancient 
form of “ghost.” Reference to the Oxford Dictionary 
would have shown him that the earliest form of 
*‘shost” is ‘‘gast.” Chap. ix., vol. i., contains 
some extraordinary interpretations of, and glosses 
and embroideries upon, the many variants of the 
Cinderella story as collected in Miss M. R. Cox’s 
valuable volume issued by the Folk-Lore Society in 
1893. Subsequent chapters contain like treatment 
of other stories and legends. We are not much 
surprised to find Mr. Bayley quoting Dr. Church- 
ward’s book—S‘gus and Symbols of Primordial Man, 
a book full of wild and unproved statements—as an 
authority. As regards the interpretation of symbols 
—apart from etymology, where the author is hope- 
lessly at sea—there is, of course, a certain amount 
which is indubitable, there is much that is doubtful, 
and there is also much that seems to rest entirely 


on guesswork and pure assumption. The foregoing 
remarks were written after the reviewer had struggled 
through vol. i.; and vol. ii. is like unto vol. i., 
though some of the ‘‘etymology” and treatment of 
place-names therein seems to be wilder even than in 
its companion. On p. 257 we read: ‘“‘ It is believed 
by some that the Scotch island HARRIS was the 
Fortunate Island of the Ancients, and by transposi- 
tion of the syllables av zs they become Esar, which 
is the Turkish name for God.” There! The pub- 
lishers inform us that this book ‘‘will be for Sym- 
bolism what Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough’ is for Religious 
Anthropology ”—a statement which one can only 
receive with a smile, not of assent. The two 
volumes seem to us, for the most part, a monument 
of wasted ingenuity and misdirected fancy. Instead of 
substantiating the theory advanced in his earlier work 
on A New Light on the Renaissance, Mr. Bayley has 
simply smothered it under a flood of wildly speculative 
“etymology” and unscientific play with names and 
words. He has missed a chance of making an in- 
teresting and suggestive book. ‘The volumes are 
handsomely produced. 


*x* kK * 


THE LASCARIDS OF Nic@A. By Alice Gardner. 
With eight illustrations (two in colour) and a 
map. London: Methuen and Co., Lid., 1912. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xiv+32I. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book Miss Gardner has given an extremely 
lucid account of one of the most curious and romantic 
phases of European history. She describes, by the 
aid of original authorities, the vicissitudes of the 

Greek Empire and dynasty of the Lascarid family 

while it was in exile at Niczea owing to the Latin 

supremacy at Constantinople after 1204. As a com- 
prehensive piece of constructive history of a period 
which receives only a fraction of the attention it 
deserves, Miss Gardner’s book has achieved its aim, 
for in it the continuity of the ideals and policy of this 
exiled empire is never lost sight of. We see Nica 
as the centre of what was, for the period, a most 
enlightened and vigorous intellectual culture. The 
ideals of old Hellenism still thrived, and were at 
the basis both of the philosophic imperialism of 
Theodore Lascaris I. and of the teaching of savants, 
such as Acropolita, who were attached (usually in 
an Official position) to the Lascarid Court ; and the 
great practical aim which kept alive these ideal 
interests was, of course, the recovery of Constanti- 
nople. The influence of ancient Greece on these 
medizval princes and philosophers appears to have 
been by no means so insignificant as it is usually 
made out to be. The general interest in literature 
which seems to have prevailed in Court circles is 
remarkable when we take into consideration the 
turbulence and insecurity of the times. But ancient 

Greece reappears in other forms as well, and most 

notably in that innate love of rivalry within the 

Greek ranks which in the middle, as in previous, 

Ages had so frequently wrecked any effective opposi- 

tion to the ‘‘ barbarians.” In 1261, after fifty-seven 

years of alien domination, Constantinople fell once 
more into the hands of the empire which had made 
that recovery its one aim. We can only regret, with 

Miss Gardner, that our historical records do not give 



















us as much information as to the life of the actual 
people as they do of the personalities of princes and 
rulers. 


* * * 


PRIMEVAL MAN: THE STONE AGE IN WESTERN 
Europe. By A. Hingston Quiggin, M.A. 
With Introduction by A. C. Haddon, F.R.S. 
Illustrations. London: Macdonald and Evans, 
1912. Crown 8vo., pp. 140. Price Is. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Quiggin gave the substance of this book in 
the form of lectures to the students at the Homerton 
Training College. Her aim has been to tell in out- 
line the story of Palzolithic and Neolithic man in 
Western Europe in the light of the discoveries of the 
last few years, and to teli it with such freedom from 
technicalities as to hold the attention of readers who 
have no previous knowledge of the subject. Her 
success is remarkable. In studiously simple but 
severely accurate language she describes the various 
evidences of geology, of human remains, and of arte- 
facts to the physical and other characteristics of man 
in the Palolithic Age, the various possible stages of 
which are indicated. The transition period is then 
briefly discussed, and a careful account given of 
Neolithic man, his implements, industries, and modes 
of life. This is a little book which only a thoroughly 
capable teacher could have produced. We have read 
it through with great pleasure, and welcome it as a 
model of what such a handbook for beginners in 
anthropological and archeological science should be. 
Moreover, Mrs. Quiggin has managed to make it not 
only simple in wording and accurate in statement, 
but singularly interesting to read. We warmly 
echo Dr. Haddon’s hope ‘‘ that the welcome given to 
this little work will encourage the author to present 
a further volume dealing with the Bronze and Early 
Iron Ages, thereby rounding off the subject of pre- 
historic archeology.” The many illustrations are just 
such as are needed, and are well reproduced, and 
there is a full index. 


* * * 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF OXFORDSHIRE. By Henry 
Alexander, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1912. Crown 8vo., pp. 252. Price 5s. net. 

Antiquaries and topographical writers of the old 
school, whose chief guide in the guessing of etymolo- 
gies—‘“‘ tracing” was a word of little meaning to them 

—was the will-o’-the-wisp of resemblance or similarity 

in sound or form, would gasp with amazement and 

incomprehension could they see such a work as that 
before us. Mr. Alexander is clearly one of the most 
thorough and capable of the small band of students 
who in recent years, largely inspired by the work and 
spirit of the late Professor Skeat, have given close 
attention to the study of place-names. His book 
begins with a brief section on Phonology, change of 
suffixes, including some changes due to popular 
etymology ; some Old English elements; and on 
certain peculiarities of Middle English orthography. 

Then from pp. 34 to 233 the place-names of the 

county are dealt with in alphabetical order, a dated 

table being given wherever possible of the early forms. 

The pronunciation and meaning of these forms are 
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discussed, and so the real origin and meaning of each 
name, so far as pussible, is arrived at. There is much, 
of course, that is still doubtful about many forms, and 
Mr. Alexander knows his subject and its difficulties 
much too well to be dogmatic ; but the application of 
the historical method to place-names as to the deriva- 
tion of ordinary words gives a key to the solution of 
many puzzles. Some remain obstinate, however ; 
Mr. Alexander, for example, has to give up Iffley— 
‘*etymology undiscoverable.” Incidentally he pillories 
sundry ‘‘bad shots” in Murray’s Handbook to Oxford- 
shire. Appendixes contain lists of personal names, 
and of other words as first elements and of second 
elements. A bibliography completes one of the most 
scholarly and thorough of the books that have yet 
been published on the place-names of a particular 
district. Dr. H. C. Wyld contributes a suggestive 
preface. 
x* * * 


LiFE’s MANy CoLours. ByJ.C. Wright. London: 
Headley Brothers{1912}. Foolscap 8vo., pp. 167. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Under a fanciful title Mr. Wright collects thirty- 
two short essays which discuss a variety of subjects— 
“ Life—But Vaster,” ‘“‘The Duty of Happiness,” 
‘*Science and Culture,” ‘‘The Price of Riches,” 
‘« Unrest,” ‘‘In the Early Morning,” and the like— 
but without much variety of treatment. The senti- 
ments are unexceptionable, but lack distinction of 
expression, and Mr. Wright is too fond of making an 
essay out of a mosaic of quotations, There are sug- 
gestive remarks here and there, but we fear the papers 
hardly rise for the most part above the commonplace. 
There are one or two lapses in English, and several 
repetitions in the latter part of the Look ; and it is 
foolishly incorrect at this time of day to call Thackeray 
acynic. The little book is prettily produced, and its 
thoughtful tone will probably please not a few readers. 


x* * * 


The Architectural Review, January, is the first 
number of a new series with a considerably enlarged 
page. The principal articles are: ‘*Some Oxford 
Details,” by Mr. W. G. Newton; ‘‘ Some Famous 
Buildings of Portugal,” by Mr. W. H. Godfrey ; and 
‘*Tford Manor and its Garden.” The illustrations 
include seventeen splendid plates and a large number 
of smaller photographs in the text. It is a sumptuous 
and wonderful shillingsworth. We heartily congratu- 
late Mr. Macartney on so magnificent a first number. 


x *k * 


The Zssex Review, January, makes a good beginning 
to its new volume. Dr. Andrew Clark writes on 
‘*Great Dunmow Gilds,” ‘‘ An Essex Farm Lease, 
1362,’’ and ‘*Sir John Shaw, of Colchester, 1617- 
1690.” Mr. W. C. Waller has a note on ‘* Hugue- 
nots in Essex’’ ; and among the other contents is an 
account of a local ‘‘ Territorial Feud of Seven 
Centuries’ Duration,” by Mr. J. French. There are 
several good photographic plates. 


x * * 


The Scottish Historicai Review, January, starts with 
an entertaining article by Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
on ** Loose and Broken Men ”—‘“‘ those who after the 
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‘ Forty-five’ either were not included in the general 


amnesty, or had become accustomed to a life of 


violence.” In ‘‘A Forgotten Scottish Scholar of the 
Sixteenth Century,” Professor Hume Brown gives an 
account of Florentius Volusenus, known in the ver- 
nacular as Florence Wilson; and among the other 
contents are articles on the “Authorship of the 
Chronicle of Lanercost,” by Dr. James Wilson, and 
‘‘James Mill in Leadenhall Street, 1819-1836,” by 
Mr. W. Foster. The Pedigree Register, December, 
the quarterly organ of the Society of Genealogists 
of London, contains the usual variety of short papers 
and pedigrees. The Achesons of Ireland, the families 
of Pembroke, Rochford, Winthorp, Whitcombe (of 
Salop), are among the families of whose descents 
particulars are given. Colonel G. S. Parry supplies 
an instalment of copies of churchyard inscriptions 
from Paddington Green. Some interesting examples 
are given of genealogical entries on the leaves of 
family Bibles’ We have also received Rivista 
@ Italia, December ; vol. ii., part 5 (Peachey to 
Pinyon) of Mr. Henry Harrison’s valuable dictionary 
of Surnames of the United Kingdom ; and the Report 
for 1911 of the Horniman Museum and Library, 
Forest Hill (London County Council), which chron- 
icles much healthy activity. The Report has a curious 
misprint on p. 19, where we find mention of publica- 
tions of the Royal ‘‘ Scottyish”” Museum, Edinburgh. 


GTS 


Correspondence. 
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WHITSUNTIDE CELEBRATIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I sHOULD be grateful for information concerning 
usages in connection with the club festivals formerly 
general in the West of England, and mostly held on 
Whitsun Tuesday. 

The clubs went to their respective Parish Churches 
in procession during the forenoon, the hats of the 
members being bedecked with coloured ribbons, 
I believe called ‘‘ Whitsuntide favours.” They con- 
sisted of a rosette, worn in cockade fashion, having 
pendant ‘‘ streamers” attached, this decoration being 
attached to a band of coloured ribbons which 
encircled the crown. 

Each member also carried a halberd of burnished 
brass, the pattern of the spear-head varying in 
different counties and parishes. To these ‘‘ streamers” 
were also appended. The halberds were carried into 
church, and held by the bearers in the pews. The 
flags and banners of the societies were likewise dis- 
played within the churches. I do not refer to church 
parades of Oddfellows, and so on, but to an observance 
of. a far earlier date, which survived certainly well 
into the seventies. 

ENQUIRER, 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM, 
SECOND DUKE OF HAMILTON. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


In his recently published Royal Miracle Mr. 
Broadley more than once calls the attention of the 
public to the fact that no memorial exists to that 
gallant soldier, William, Duke of Hamilton, who 
died in this antient house of the wounds he received 
in Worcester Fight on September 3, 1651. A 
design for an appropriate memorial, which includes 
a bronze medallion of the stalwart loyalist, whose 
remains have reposed for over two centuries and a 
half in a nameless grave within the sacrarium cf 
Worcester Cathedral, has been provided by Messrs. 
Singer of Frome, and it is also proposed to place a 
small brass plate in the pavement which covers the 
actual place of sepulture. The project has received 
both the approval and practical sympathy of the 
Dean and Chapter, and the Chairman of the 
Worcestershire County Council and the Mayor of 
Worcester head the list of subscribers. A donation 
has also been promised by each of the gentlemen 
who took part in the Carolean Pilgrimage of last year. 
It is hoped that a sufficient sum will be raised to 
allow of a replica of the artistic memorial contem- 
plated to be erected in the chamber of the historic 
building in which the Duke of Hamilton breathed 
his last. The total sum required will not exceed 
£100. May I appeal through your columns to those 
who are willing, irrespective of party or political 
feeling, to aid in commemorating one of the most in- 
teresting events of the great Civil War struggle, and 
send a small donation to the ‘‘ Hamilton Memorial ” 
Fund at the National Provincial Bank of England, 
Worcester, or to 

JoserH LITILEBURY, 
Hon. Sec. ‘* Hamilton Memorial” Fund. 


The Antient Commandery, 
Worcester. 
December 28, 1912. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


Jt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 


TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘‘ ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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